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PREFACE. 


In placing before the public Part II of the Translation 
of the Persian Intermediate Coui’se of the Punjab Unirersitj^ 
I must apologize to the students of the F. A. Classes for the 
delay whicli has occurred in getting this Part out. I assiu’e 
them that it was quite unavoidable. 

2. The translation of this Part has been made on the 
same lines which were adopted in Pai’t T. A few of the 
remarks made by competent judges after a review of Part I, 
are appended to this Part. 

3. I am indebted to Lala Mathra Das Eapurj r. a.. 
Pleader, foi? valuable assistance rendered by him to me in the 
translation of this Part. 


Lahore : 

Tim 15th Febriiarj/t 1897. 


T. GEORGE. 



Any book wliicli does not bear my signature in loritbiff 
on this page will be treated as stolen property, and legal 
proceedings will forthwith be taken against the possessor 
■of it. 



KIRAN UL SA’DAIN. 


LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 

Khiisro or Amir Khusro was one of tlie most celebrated poets 
of India, His fatliex', Amir Malxinud Saifiul Din, was a Turk of tlio 
tribe of Lacliin, who came from Balkli^ and took up liis residence 
at Pattiala. Kluisro was born at Pattiala in tlie year 125^ A. D* or 
651 A. H. Diiriiio* the latter portion of In's lifo^ Gliyas-nd*di.n 
Tughlak was outlie tlirono. He was.a just King, and Tvhnsro Las 
commemorated liis virtues in his liistory cnllod ^J'ughlak Nannt, Ho 
died in 1325 A. D. or 725 A. H. Ho is said to liavo w^ritten 09 
poetical works. 


Mktur. 

The metro of the whole of the Kiran nl PaMaiii is Sari^ Mutiiivn'i 
Mouhij] and runs as follows ; — 

3Lf/Ui^ilan Mvfta'ilan Fai^lan, 

IN EULOGIUM OP THE KING (MU^IZ-UD-DIN 
KAIKOBAD), WHOSE NAME HAS REACHED 
THE SKY, IN SUCH A WAY THAT THE 
IMPRESSION OP IT HAS BEEN 
BRANDED ON THE THIGHJOP 
THE HORSE OP THE SKY. 

Ltxe 1. It is now time tliat by means of sorcery {/. e. In’- 
composing chariUing V(‘rses) 1 should open the door of administration 
{/. (5. praise *of the King;. 

Line 2. Tliat I should create a tongue in the pen by means 
of sorcery, and put the charm of my speech into the pen. 

Link 3. 'fliat 1 should tie a knot on the jessamine by perfume^ 
and scatter sugar before the r-ow of ants. 

Explaxatiox. Jossamiiio strincls for paper, perfume for iuk, sugar for siguificadou 
of words, and ants for words. Tlio poet, means that he should wriio versci on paper 
with ink, and use sweet and sigiiilicant words. 

Line 4. Tbnt I sliould shower down pearls (■/. c. versos) from 
tlie string of spooeb, and make a present of them to the King. 

Line 5. 0 speech of mine (/. e. power of writing verses) ! 
Shower down pearls from the string, and fill the whole world with 
yonr pearls. 

Line 6. Because when I kiss the threshold of the protector 
of wealth {i.e. the King), (or the threshold of the place where 
fortune has sought protection, i. e. tho threshold of the King), there 
will nob be a better present than this for the King. 
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Line 7. The king is like Alexander^ and bears tlie mark of 
(i* e. resembles) Darius : lio is a mirror for the faces of Alexander- 
like potentates [i. e, lie is their prototype). 

Line 8. Like the heavens, he is the most 
place of planets in the Zodiac (i. e. the abode of ^ 
seven generations : the seven heavens are under the control of his 
little finger. 

Line 9. He holds his head higher than the Moon^s principal 
resting-place in the Zodiac: he has made his exalted place on the 
head of the Moon. 

EsPLANATinN. The ^loon’s principal resting-place in the Zodiac is Taurus, 

IjTne 10. His ancestors on both sides (?. e, paternal and 
maternal) have been Kings generation after generation : each side 
of both sides consisted of crowned heads. 

Kxplan^tion. Each side of both sides means that both tho paternal and maternal 
ancestors off the King had royal ancestors both patornally and maternally. 

Line 11. In lineage he is more exalted than the wearers of 
crowns, like a crown which is dignified on account of being studded 
with pearls.' 

Line 12. He is such a fruit that, when grown into a fruit, 
produced one fruit made up of four qualities. 

Explanation. The four qualities here alluded to arc wisdom, godliness, valour 
and liberality. 

Line 13. He is tho fruit of the heart of exalted Kings ; he 
is descended from magnates generation after generation. 

Line 1L The light of his grandfather shines from his forehead : 
ho has inherited his grandfathe^^s dignity from his great grandfather. 

Lines 15, Dk His dignified grandfather is tho worldrconqueriiig 
Shams-ud-din : liis grent grandfather is as well known as llio Sun, 
i, 0 ^ Knsir-ud-din, tho helper of truth, and iiossessing an angelic 
disposition, whoso good nature is a prototype of the garden of 
Paradise. 

Line 17. His great great grandfather is Ghyas-ud-din, the 
redresser of (the wrongs of) nations : he is ruler from Arabia to 
Persia. 

Line 18. All his three great ancestors are the Ka’aba of tho 
pillars of generosity : both the worlds have bowed their heads 
before them. 

Line 19. The dignity of a King is a thing higher than the 
Moon : who else is there (except the King) who is deserving of that 
position ? 

Line 20. He is the King MiiMz-nd-din, of youthful fortune, 
{%, €. very fortunate), and world-respected : the bestower of crowns, 
and.the seizer of the thrones of Kings. 


propitiouB. resting- 
masrnanimitv) for 



Line 21. Ho is Kaikobad, tboheii’ to the Eiiani crown : his 
grandfather’s crown has given it the dignity of the Kais. 

"Explanatiox. Kai was a title of four kings of Persia, vh, Kaikdtis, Kaikhusro, 
Kaikobad, and Kailabrasap, 

Lines 22, 23. Tho diguity of tlie pulpit has raised its head 
to the Sky, (because) it obtained its position from the oration 
delivered in praise of the King ; so much so that, from that ladder- 
like pulpit, the oration in his favor has reached the heavens. 

Line 24. The impression of his name has been exactly stamped 
(on tho minds of the people) as on a diram (coin) : indeed tho diram 
(a kind of white flower) has sprung up from the dust by virtue of his 
name. 

Line 25. Since the time the earth has obtained alchemic 
power {i. e. generosity) from his hand, gold has been yielded by the 
dust instead of grass. 

Line 26. The red and yellow flowers that spring from the 
ground, you must consider them to be golden coins that his hand 
has sown. 

Line 27. He has thrown down golden coins on the ground, even 
though the gold has become ashamed (on account of its light treat- 
ment at his hands) . 

Line 28. The diram (coin) shows vexation on its face uu account 
of the impression made by the strokes of his genei’osity (which it 
has received) in his hand. 

Expt/ANATION. The poofc ineuna that when the cUram saw that tho king plentifully 
distributed dirams, it felt hurt at being considered worthless. 

Line 29. The impression of his name has provided a stamp for 
the diram (or has converted a diram into a gold mohur) : his 
generosity Tias removed the seal from (the purse containing) dirams. 

Explaxatiox. The meaning of tho first reading of this line is that as slaves are 
branded by the name of their master, so the dirams have the brand of the King’s name, 
and thus have accepted his bondage. 

Lines 30, 31. If his respected gi'andfather, out of the ocean of 
his generosity, converted a diram of one metal into one of two metals : 
behold ! what the excellence of his (i. e. tho King^s) personality has 
done, that while from his three ancestors it (>. e, the diram] was 
composed of one metal, he has made it of three metals. 

Explaxatiox; The grandfather here alluded to is Sbams-ud-din, who had caused 
the diram to be made of two metals, rir., copper and silver. But tho King himself had 
tho diram made of three motaJs, i, c popper, silver, and gold. 

Lise 32. In wliicbovc: 
victory ran {to greet him) ai 

Line 83. The dnst of ! 
dust fall on that head which 
be cursed). 



.reclion his star act its face^ thero 
ned the door of good fortune. 

befits, the heads of Kings : may 
desire for it (L e. may that head 
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liiNE 34. The eye cannot obtain any otlxer (/. e. better) anti- 
lony from bim than this [L e. the dust of bis door) : wbo is there that 
oes not look forward to it ? 

Lixks 35, oG. As, at the time of admittance, a hundred thousand 
lotcntates placed their eyes on the dust of his door, the antimony 
/hich '^'/as shed by every eye (along with tears) made tho dust dis- 
appear, and only antimony remained (/. c. it covered the dust). 

Like 37. When any one of the wise men went running to that 
loor, ho asked for dust, but received antimony. 

Line 38. By the hoofs of his horse, which have rent the ground, 
he ground has become full of moons (/. e. tho impressions of the 
loofs which resemble the Moon), and the Moon full of- dust (i. c\ 
jovered with dust). 

Lines 39, 40. The Moon desired to come down before him from ^ 
ho sky above, and kiss the ground : from his plains tho dust rose 
iowards tho Sky, so iluit tlio J\Iouii kissed tho ground whilo in tho 
5ky. 

Lines 41, 42. ^JTio Sun becomes heated by the strokes of his 
;word (i. e, by his rays), so that ho may envelop tho whole world, 
vilh heat : when he stealthily saw llio light of his (i. e, the King’s) ^ 
ace, ho went under tho earth (/. e. set) through shame. 

Line 48. The house of his enemy has come down from its, 
aeight beneath the ground, like the heavens above. 

Explanation. Aeeorcliiig to the old notion, tbe lioavcns re^ olve round the earth, 
md iu tho course of tUeir revolution they conic niider the earth at times. 

Line 44. When he makes up his mind to slay his enemy, ho 
takes tho enemy’s blood on his own head. 

Explanation. Tho meaning is that as soon as tho King makes up his mind to 
day his enemy, the enemy commits suicide, and thus his blood falls on tho King’s head. 

Line 45. At the time of battle, he single-handed is equal to a 
Itfindred armies : he conquers (/. e, rules over) more countries than 
the Sun and Moou. 

Line 4G. When he girded up his loins in order to conquer a 
fort, he made his enemy’s heart into a ruby of his belt. 

Explanation. This means either that his enemy’s heart dries up through terror,, 
and looks like a ruby of his belt, or that he takes out his cncni;) ’s heart and sticks it 
into his belt in place of a ruby. 

Line 47. lie has a string of pearls of the sou : the price of his 
pearls is equal to the revenue {i, e. income) of Bahiiu. 

Explanation. Bahvin is an island in the Persian Gulf, and is celebrated for its 
pearls. 

Like 48. If his sword, by reason of shame, does not conquer 
Abyssinia, it conquers Turkey at the time of battle. 

Explanation. The meaning is that his sword is ashamed to conquer small 
countries like Abyssinia, though not a largo country like Turkey. 
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Line 49. His ari'ow and Iiis speai% at tlie time of plunder and 
battle^ tins can never miss its aiin^ and tliat can never rust. 

Explanation, “ This ” refers to tlic arrow, aucT -'tUat ” to the spear. The fii^uro 
ot speech observea m this line is called sun^at laf-o-nashar muraitah. 

Line 50*. If lio hold the bow in his hand (furiously) like a lion^ 
then consider it to be a rainbow^ which comes out of the clouds. 

Line 51. AVben he exerts his strength in' pulling the arrow 
(in the bow), the applause from his own bow reaches his ear, (or the 
bow-string comes up to his ear). ^ 

Line 52. When he turns Lis sun-resembling face (/. e. his- 
attention) towards the bow, then know that the day of the enemy 
is short (L e. his life is ended)* * . . . 

Explanation. Uic ■word “ bow,” iu its allusion to the Sun, means the sigu of the' 
Archer. When the Sun enters it, the days become short. 

Line 53. Several times his arrows have'eome from Khata, but 
they havC' never missed their-aim on any occasion. 

Explanation. Khata is the name of a Province in Abyssinia, and is famous fo 
its arrows. 

IjINE 54. At the time of hunting, his arrow pierces through the^ 
lion : the lion, at the time of the hunt, cannot escape his arrow. 

^ IjINE 55. The ball of the earth is in the bond of his bat : the 
place of ONCcllonce of good fortune is iu his plains. 

f Explanation. . ^J’lio nicaniup: is that tlio oartli is under the control of the King, 
and that good fortune has its abode iu his plains. . ’ , . . ^ . 

Line 5G, May God protect him from mischief : may He remain 
the Helper of himself and his good iortune ! 


IN PRAISE OP THE WINTER, AND THE COLDNESS 
OP THE SUN, THE KING OP THE EAST, 

AND HIS RISING WITH A DRAWN 
SWORD (i. e. HIS RAYS) TO TAKE 
POSSESSION OP THE 
WORLD. 

‘ ‘ Line L When the King of 'the Sky entered* the sign of the 
Archer, the' month of Tir handed over the world to winter. 

Explanation. Tir is the fourth mrnthof the Persian calendar, a,nd is a rainy 
month. The meaning is thht when the Sun enters the 'sign of the Archerj then winter 
begins. _ , • » . * 

Lime 2, When the bow of the Sky became bent on the wrong 
side, the Sky gave it the fire of the -month of . Tir (or intense heat) 
from the snn. 

Explanation. IVlien a bow becomes bent on the wrong side, it is made right bjr 
the heat of lire. Tir may mean cither the month of that name or ^^ntense.”' 
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Link 3- As tHe bow continued bending backwards, and would 
not stop, tbe Sky gave it the heat of the Sun. 

Like 4. As it (i. e, the bow) became very much heated by 
the Sun, the handle of the bow (or the garment of the bow) became 
fiery (i. e. the bow became capable of shooting effectually). 

Line 5. The old dame of the world began to work the spinning 
wheel : she gave to the night a very long thread («. e. nights became 
long). 

Line G. Although the thread (of tho night) on account of its 
length became tangled, still this made no diffei-ence in its length. 

Line 7. I watched for a long time, (and found) that the night 
did not shorten, although a full month of such nights had passed. 

Line S. The day had vanished (i. e. _ became very short) on 
account of the lengthy nights, and recited the IJ^ai ZoJui for 
itself. 

Explanation. Wol Zohd is a Chapter in tho Koran, which is recited for the 
recovery of lost articles. 

Lins 9. The running place of the day had become so narrow 
that it began, to decline even from breakfast time, 

Lins 10. The sword of the Sun cut away a point from the line 
of the nightj and called it by the title of day. 

Explanation, In this verso the day is compared to a point owing to its shortness, 
and the night to a Hue owing to its great length. 

Link 11. Although it does not snow in India, yet (water) had 
frozen up in every garden. 

Line 12. By the operation of the Knower of all changes (t. e, 
God)/the mercury-like water had become pure silver (i. e, ice). 

Line 13. The flower-garden was doing battle with the mad 
month of Dai : the canal was flinging stones at the mad creature 
(e. e. the month of Dai). 

Explanation* I?a< is the name of a won ter inoTith in the Persian calender. The 
meaning is that leaves w^ere falling from the trees owing to the advent of winter, and 
that the water of canals had become congealed like stones. 

Line 14. Water had become enabled to try its strength witli 
{L 0 . to twist) an iron chain : indeed the water itself had become 
chained by iron {i» e. frozen). 

Line 15, The pond which had begun making chains (t. r. the 
surface of it was covered with ripples), lost its chain, and the mad 
creature jumped out* 



ExplaxatIOK. Tho ripples? on the? surface of the poncl are hero com parcel to a 
chain , by Inch the month of Dai was enmeslierh The meaning is that when tho 
chain of ripples disappeared by the freezing of the water? the mad month of Dai 
escaped, aud began to work its mischief in the world. 

Line 16. The spring wliicli used to flow owing to its lightness 
{«. e, fluidity), became heavy (i. e. icy) on account of the stone {^. e. 
ice) which it received (or on account of the fixity which it acquired) . 

Line 17. Water which showed a hundred mirrors (/. e. bubbles) 
with its hand, timied to stone (/. e. ice), and broke its mirror (/. e. tho 
bubbles disappeared). 

Line 18. The world had fastened the chain on water with 
several twists, and placed the key of it in th6 hand of the Sun. 

Line 19. The drop which fell from the cloud on the air, 
became a bead of crystal (/. e, hailstone) in the air. 

Line 20. The air by means of a charm has tied a tangled knot 
on the heart of water, which cannot he untied. 

Line 21. The coin of the month of DaHias, by the imperial 
stamp, increased the silver (/. e, ice) in the cUrams (L e. scales) of 
fishes. 

Line 22. The wind which used to write {L e, pi'oduce ripples) 
on water, has been prevented from wi'iting (e. e. agitating the water) 
when the water has turned into a board (/. e. ice). 

Line 23. If the mad month of Dai has become insane, then 
why has the wind withdrawn its pen from the water ? 

Line 24. The cold is so intense that not a blade of grass has 
grown : water has become like a millstone by change of seasons. 

Line 25. Under the duck the pond has become like silver 
(i. e. frozen) : by reason of this the gold-footed duck has become 
silver-footed. 

Explanation, l^ith'd jod (silver-footed) is also the name of a bird having white 
feet. 

Line 26. The motion of the water of the pond has ceased on 
account of being chained («. e, frozen), but the time of Dai has not 
ceased from the stamp of continuance. 

Line 27. As the rivulet fettered its legs with a chain, the 
wind has tied the chain to a board (made up of the frozen sui'face of 
the rivulet). 

Explanation- That is, as the surface of the rivulet was covered with ripples, the 
wind turned it into ice. 

Line 28. The flowing water is like a colt which has not been 
broken in : the earth gave it the manger of stone. 



IN PRAISE OP THE AUTUMN SEASON, AND THE 
MARCH OP THE TROOPS AGAINST THE 
MOGHALS, IN THE SAME WAY AS 
THE AUTUMNAL WIND (ACTS) 

POR THE DESTRUCTION OP 
A PLOWER-GARDEN. 

Lises 1,2. When the autumn season made its abode in the 
flower- f?arden, and the wind galloppod its trained colt in it, tlier 
expelled the king of flowers (i. e. sweet basil) from his residence, so' 
much so that hq had no authority loft in the- flowoi’- garden, 

ExprANATioN. Sipai'4>Gham means flowers in general, anfl Uio sweet basil hx 
particular. 

LiiTE 3. Tho mountain bunifc tlie fii’O of tulips from atones : tlie^ 
flamo caiiglit; its. skirls^ and consumed it. 

Expl VXATION, The meaning ifl that ilio tulips wbii'li had made the mountain 
appear red like fire, having disappeared owing lo tho autumnal tviuil, left tho mnuntaiu 
in its natural black ‘colour looking like cinder. 

Like 4. Tho tulip anchored its head hy moans of stone : the* 
anchor remained in its place^ and the (autumnal) wind carried it {i, e, 
the tulip) away. * - • 

Explanation. Time i««y though the tulip had made its footing «eeuro on tho rock,i 
the autumnal wind swept it away, leaving tho rock bare. 

Line 5. The antamnpl wind came from whore it had been (i.c. 
from its resting-place) : the gai*don dried up on tho spot where it 
was. 

Line C. The jessamine became pale, yellow, and ’worthless, > 
because it ^vas blasted (by tho antnmnnl Avind) on the bank of tho 
pond (or became dison-sed, i, c. withered, by tlio unhoaltby water of 
it). 

.Ltne.7. ‘The jessamine ctcpai’ted, and left -tlie face of the 
flower-garden, because the autumn did not protect it. 

Lini'>> 8. 'The violet had made its garments blue, -and, like a 
ISi'tJy was. bending down and prostrating itself. 

Note. For Silfis^ see explanation to lines 32/33 at page S of Part I. 

Line 9.’’ The entire skin, from head to foot, of the delicate body 
of the beautiful rose had become rent in pieces. 

Line 10. Tho tulip was in ti’oiible owing to excess of blood : its 
delicate body fell doivn by blows of the Avind. 

Line 11, The^bed of tulips was consumed by its own fire: its 
heart became full of ^misery on account of the autumn. 

Line 12. The volume of the ceutfoil fell from the hand (/. e, its 
leaves were strewn upon tho ground), and every leaf of it broke (to 
pieces). 
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IjiNE 13. T^he sewing of the binding of the jessamine opened 
out ; its leaves could not be gathered on account of the wind (i. e* 
its petals were being scattered by the autumnal wind). 

Line 14. The large lily had fallen down : it did not say any 
thing (i. e, complain) about its separation (from the stalk). 

Line 15. The Indian white rose was hanging down from its 
stalk .* both quickly broke down together. 

Line 16. The cypress, which gave no trace of its shadow, 
scattered to the wind the flowers growing at its foot. 

Line 17. Every tree in the garden, from top to root, became 
naked on account of its leaflessness. 

Line 18. In the garden the stalk of the rose became naked : 
the wind was scattering thistles by way of jest. 

Line 19. When the Narcissus saw this disturbance in the 
flower-garden, the corner of its eye became opaque, and it fell 
down. 

Line 20. The blind Narcissus went about like a blind person: 
the thorn was its staff, and the autumnal wind its leader. 

Line 21* The trees dispersed (leaves) from their heads : the 
ground became covered with gold dirams. 

Explanation. That is, the grouncl looked corerod Avith gold coins on account of 
the yellow leaves. 

Line 22. The back of the violet became bent by picking up 
(llndrs from the jessamine beds. 

Line 23. A large number of delicate flowers fell on the ground : 
the jessamine was trembling above their heads (in sympathy). 

Linb 24. The ground was covered with saffron by reason of 
yellowness (of the strewn flowers) : in spite of this, the x’ed flower 
did not laugh. 

Explanation. It is said that the approach to a sa^on £old makes one laugh. 

Line 25. The stem of the rose, the rose of which is hanging 
down very much: the reproach of the nightingale has made it (i, a. 
the stem ) hang down (its own head). 

Explanation. In this line tbe nightingale is represented as having reproached 
the stem for allowing tbe rose, the beloved of the nightingale, to hang down its head, 
in consecjuejice of which the stem too bent down its head* 

Line 26. The (autumnal) wind has accosted every cypress tree : 
the cypress sleeps full stretched (i. e. free from anxiety) from oveiy 
wind. 

Explanation. That is, although all other trees lose their in. the aniumu/? 
the cypress-tree stands unaffected by it. 

Line 27. The verdure has produced a number of fresh blades : 
the wind has thrown much dust om it. 
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tiiNE 28. The rose, whose entire redness is complaining from 
the outside, is doing so because it is suffering from intense grief. 

Linu 29. By the water which the rain has thrown on the 
wild rose, the earthen vessel (i. e. the wild rose) has fallen down, 
broken, and scattered. 

Line 30. As the cloud has wept over the garden (out of 
sympathy) for the oppression inflicted on it, tho oye-Iashes have 
dropped from the eyes of the cloud. 

Explanation. Excessive weeping causes ?lie eye-laslies to drop. 

Line 31. On the palm of the hand (i. c. leaves) of the poplai* 
tree, drops of water shook (just like) mercury shakes on tho palm of 
a man suffering from palsy. 

Explanation. The leaves of the poplar tree rcsemblo a human hand. 

Line 32. The Giirhd Bed on account of tho tyrannous treatment 
(of autumn) has been reduced to the condition of being kicked at by 
small sparrows. 

^^-XPLANATroN. Tlic Gin'hd Bod is an odoriferous tree, from tho flowers of which a 
liquid essence called Bod muskk is drawn. Tlio beauty of this lino is that Giu'bd lifcci’aily 
means a cat, which is lioro kicked ac by small sparrows. 

Line 33. The willow tree was showering dowm swords from 
every^leaf {L e, showering down leaves) : it spilt blood from the body 
of the rose without remorse. 

Ljne 34. The tulip 1ms, before the wind, shed its own blood at 
the place where the perspiration of the rose had fallen. 

Line 35. The bud whose heart expanded (i. e. blossomed) by 
means of the breeze, now complains of that very breeze (i, e. tho 
autumnal wind). 

Line 86. ^ The garment of the rose is rent in pieces on its body : 
the bud has tied a knot on its skirt. 

Explanation, That is, the bud looked like a knot tied in the torn garment of tho 
rose. The second hemistich may also mean that the bud looked like a knot on its own 
»kirt, i. e. remained in its unbloasomed condition by reason of the autumnal wind, 

Line 37. The skirt of tho wild rose, wdiicli became entangled 
in thorns, I’emaincd at the place in two or three torn pieces. 

Line 88. The rose has become withered in every garden • the 
bird (i. e. nightingale) is complaining of its (/. e. the rose's) in- 
civility. , 

Line 39. When the melody issued from the throat) of tho bird 
(t, Cs nightingale), the cypress began to dance, but its foot is steadfast 
in the same place.* 

Line 40. As the nightingale has to p^ass every thorn (i, e. 
nothing but thorns, there being no flowers), its throat has become 
scratched and hoarse. 
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Line 41. Tlie niglitliigale is not just as it is sitting on acemmt- 
of its grief : for the colour of the inner side of the tail has become 
changed. 

Explanation. The meaning is that the nightingale must not be supposed to be 
sitting quietly without any anxiety or grief, for the colour of the inner side of the tail 
has changed. The beauty of this line is that the colour of the inner side of the tail is 
really different from the colour of the body. 

Line 42. Tlio parrot lias become dumb, and utterance bas 
fonnd a place in the month of the crow and the kite. 

Explanation. That i.«!. instead of the melodious %’oieo of parrots, the screecdios of 
rrows and kites are heard in those days. - • ^ 

Line 4o. The dove, which had come to tlie garden for flowers, 
has become blind by the beak of the crow. 

Another reading of line 43 is as follows : — The dove had become 
blind by the beak of the crow : it became blind in the garden as 
regards flowers. 

Explanation. That is, owing to the advent of autumn, the crows and other 
kindred birds had the mastery of the garden, and fhe dove, being considered an 
intruder, was blinded by them, and was thus prevented from seeing flowers. 

Line 44. The rose has rolled up its carpet from the ground, 
and the kite has recited the verse Kati n$ sajaL 

Explanation. The verso of the Konln here referred to is youm fiatioi ufi 
snmd Kati its sajal ’’.— {On the Day of Judgment wo will fold tho Jieaven like a legal 
document). Tho kite is supposed to be always reciting this verse. The Mahomedans 
believe that when it adds tho word.? ?/7 Icatah to tho verse, the Dav of Judgment will 
come. 

Line 45. The garden has become desolate by the advent of 
the ominous owl : the ominous foot of the owl has become a booii 
companion of the land. 

Line 4^* The flute of the ring-dove has lost its breath (i. c. has 
become silent) : its throat has become destitute of the high and low 
notes. 

Line 47, In search of a beautiful face, on every side, from 
street to street, the turtle-dove is cooing (or uttering Where? 
Where ?) 1 

Line 48. The pride which was inspired in the head .of tho 
woodpecker, the (autumnal) wind has blown away {i. e. expelled) the 
Crown of Solomon (e. <?. pride) from its head. 

Line 49, Although the peacock possessed a thousand miiTors 
(?. e. resplendent feathers), when its beauty was gone, it loft them 
all behind its tail. 

Explanation. The peacock spreads out its tail in spring, while in autumn it 
keeps it down like a useless thing. 

Line 50. The cock-pheasant, which had prided itself on its 
feathers, now remains under the cypress-tree like birds who have 
lost their £eathei:’s. 
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Line 51. When the tulip weat away from the mountain on 
account of fear (of the autumnal wind), the partridge (too) left the 
skirt of the mountain. 

Line §2. The soJ^ra/J (a kind of green pigeon)^ has read its 
preface {i. e. repeated its last tale) : the helpless sMrai (a kind of 
talkative bird) remained open-mouthed {i e. was struck dumb in 
amazement) . 

Line 53. The infant-like blossom fell down on the road and 
died : the stalk saw this and gave its heart up to grief. 

Line 54. Although many flowers did^ not grow up in the 
flower-garden, their number was not lessened in the festive gathering 
of the King of the world (i. e. Mu’iz-nd-din Kaikobad). 

Line 55. Although the tulip effaced its trace from the moun- 
tain, the King formed another tulip from the wine-cup. 

Line 56. Although there were no leaves and melodies (of 
birds) on the branches, the King’s festive assembly abounded with 
sources of enjoyment. 

Line 57. Although the flower-garden was full of yellow (i. e. 
withered) leaves, the King of the world covered it over with dinars 
(out of his generosity) . 

Line 58. Although the atmosphere has stopped (pouring down) 
silver-like water {i. e. rain water), the King showered pure silver from 
his palm (i. e. plentifully distributed silver with his hand). 

Line 59. Owing to the generosity of the King, which had the 
effect of consuming the enemy, the autumn season was like Notiroi:. 

Exi-lAnation. 2(onroz means Kew Yeai^’s day according to the Persian calendar. 


DSr PRAISE OP SPRING, WHICH HAS SO (PER- 
FUMED) THE BRAINS THAT THE BLIND 
NARCISSUS IS AMAZED AT IT. 

Line 1. When spring hoisted its flag, the clouds pitched their 
tents as high as the stars. 

Line 2, Like the King’s dirams, the currency of flowers was 
introduced (i. e. flowers now ruled the world), and this coin was 
stamped in a hundred different shapes. 

Line 3. The king of flowers (*.• e. sweet basil) has been allowed 
admittance into the flower-garden (by spring) : the thorn is now his 
soldier and the rose his chamberlain. 

Line 4, Why has the lily drawn the sword by way of reproach ? 
The, ^rden has not taken off its shade (i. e. protection) from its 
(i, e. hly’s) head. 
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Line 5. In order that the large lily may be brought under 
subjection to it, the thorn has become armed (like a soldier), and 
assumed the name of Sartez. 

Explanation. Sousan (lily) is often the name of female slaves, and Sartez that 
of male slaves. The meaning is that the thorn, finding the lily independent, has 
asscimod the name of a man in order to marry her and bring her under subjection. 

Line 6. The rose did not demand its blood-money from the 
autumnal wind, but the spring breeze did not give up the idea of 
avenging its death. 

Explanation. That is, though the rose did nothing to avenge its death at the 
hands of the autumnal wind, the spring breeze has totally driven away the autumnal 
wind, and thus avenged the rose’s death. 

Line 7. The rose desired to demand its blood-money from the 
(autumnal) wind, but the Narcissus concealed it (i. c, the wind) and 
took it away outside. 

Line 8. The lily, enraged at this, got up with a sword in order 
to take revenge, and how well has it taken its stand ! 

Line 9. The lily got up, because it was independent ; what has 
happened to the bud, that it has become proud ? 

Line 10. As the morning breeze has long been the intimate 
companion^of the bud, the latter did not become fresh until it drew 
breath from it (i. e. from the morning breeze) . 

Line 11. (It is strange that) the breeze should be the friend of 
the rose, and the latter should be insolent towards it : the garment of 
foliage on hundreds of branches is due to it (z. e. the morning breezo) 

Line 12. The wind sifted all the dust of the earth ; whatever 
gold it found it placed in the leaves of the centfoil. 

Line 13. As the load of gold became past all bearing, the skirt 
of the centfoil was rent into a hundred pieces. 

Line 14. ^ The’ garment of the rose is rent in pieces on its body ; 
the bud has tied a knot on its skirt. ^ ’ 

Note. Tide explanation to line 36 of tbe preceding poem on page 10. The poet 
usea the same words here as he did in praise of the autumn. The same effect is repre 
aented as having been produced by two different causes. In autumn the garment of the 
rose is tom by the autumnal wind, and in spring by contact with thorns after the rose 
has blossomed. 

Line 15. Out of generosity, the rose gives away gold to every 
one who asks for it, but it does not set right its own garment (which 
has become torn by thorns). 

Line 16. Although the navel-like jessamine rubbed musk for 
itself (i. e, perfumed itself), the breeze assumed a deer’s swiftness 
of foot and carried its perfume away. 

P* The breeze (i. e, the autumnal wind) which used to 
break on leaves from the branches ; how nicely it [i, e. the spring 
breeze) has asrain fixed the leaves on those branches ! ^ 
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Line IS. The cypress-tree is tlirowing a shade on (z. e, protect- 
ing) the fallen (t. e. the flowers gi'owing at its foot) : like the Indepen- 
cleutj it is straightforward with every one. 

Line 19. Although the breeze brought down whatever it wished 
from other trees, yet it dealt fairly with (/. e. made no interference in 
the case of) the cypress-tree. 

Line 20. The fresh Narcissus became thoroughly bright-eyed : 
its eye was astonished before the Khaim (a kind of violet). 

ExPLANATiojf. That is, the violefc became so beantifiil anfl liearfc-ravisbing ])j the 
inflneaco o£ tbc spring, tlias the Narcissus was wonder-struck at tlio sight of it. 

Line 21 . "When (the Narcissus) secretly made a sign with its eye 
to the jessamine, it did not hide its eyes from any one but the wind. 

Line 22. The verdure was such that it encompassed the world : 
one cannot take away his eye from the Narcissus (on account of its 
beauty) . 

Line 23. The world has correctly read the page of tlie preface 
of luxury from tho pages of the red flower. 

Line 24. The blood which dropped from the delicate-minded 
rose, became a mole for the ill-disciplined tulip. 

Esplanation, The boant-y of this line is that the tulip has naturally a black spot 
in it. 

Line 25. When the red flower thought of the wind, its blood 
began to boil by (/. e. on remembering) the iiiiury (it received) from 
the wind. 

Line 26. The branch of the wild rose, whose flowers are fresh, 
its head is more bent than the handle of a jug. 

Line 27. The rose has made lumps of light out of sugar candy: 
the cloud has poured tho water of life into it. 

Explanatiox. That is, the rose lias rosemblorl a lump of sugar in appoaraneo. 
Kuzd means a lump of sugar crystallized in an earthen pan. 

Line 28. The garden, owing to (the possession of) every bud, 
had become the owner of lumps of sugar : the revolution of the heavens 
had become a potter on account of the fresh flowers which it produced. 

Explanation. Tho seasons are produced by the revolution of the hcavefls, and it 
is for this reason that their revolution, which has produced spring and fresh flowers, 
is likened to a potter. 

Line 29. The wind entered the lump of sugar {i. e. the bud) 
and opened it, although the lump could not contain the wind. 

Line 30. The Indian white rose prided itself on its beautiful 
face : the nightingale and the turtle-dove were hovering about it. 

Line 31. The bud was reciting the Faiihd in the morning : the 
Narcissus was learning the lesson of flowers and the science of 
yision. 
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Explanation. The Fatihl is tlie first Chapter of tho Koran, tvliicli is read Tvith a 
view to get rid of difficulties. The meaning here is that the bud was opening out 
itself in the morning, and tho Narcissus was viewing flowers, which are plentiful in 
spring. 

itiiNE 32, The leaves of the flowers, collocted together, formed 
a shield against grief for the sweet basil. 

Line 33. The dew-drop on the jessaniiuo looked as if there 
were the Moon and the Pleiades on the earth. 

Explanation. In this lino tho jessamine is compared to the Moon*, and dew-drops 
to the Pleiades. ** 

LpE 34. The rose beamed friendship from the whole of its 
face : it had become acquainted with the whole forest. 

Line 85. The^ (rod) tnlij) looked as if it had sot fire to tho 
stone {i* e. mountain) : its black spot was its Hindu fire-worshipper 
(or, according to another reading, the Hindu fire-worshipper was 
consumed with envy at the fire). 

Line S3. The Gurhd Bed, with its red and white flowers, had 
become a civet among the Bed Mushk trees. 

Explanation. Tho Gurhti Bed is said by some people to be a kind of Bed Mushh 
tree. Tho civet is a kind of cat whose tail when rnbbod against the gi'ound produces 
fragrance. The meaning is that among tho Bed Miishk trees, that variety called the 
Gnebil 3ed had become more fragrant than any other. See also explanation to lino 32 
of the preceding poem on page 10. 

Line 37. The water was trembling from the effects of tliewinS, 
because the willow was casting its shade on it. 

Explanation. The branches of a willow treo are very slender, and are therefore 
violently agitated by tho slightest breeze. The water looked trembling by the moving 
shadows of the branches falling on it. 

Line 38. The willow (owing to tho shadow of its branches) 
appeared as if it had drawn swords at its base : and the shadow was 
rent by them in ^several places. 

Explanation. The branches of a willow-treo are far apart, so that they cast 
disconnected shadows on the ground. 

Line 39. The water which had been turned to iron by tho 
heavens, that iron became water by the heat of the sun. 

Line 40,^ Tho water on accoanfc of tho (abuiidanco of) water 
lilies was buried in shields : on its shields bubbles looked like silvery 
domes. 

Line 41. The curled ringlets {i, e, the branches) of the 
spikenard opened out ; the hand of the box-iroo had become their 
comber [L e. it combed their hair). 

Explanation. Th© leaves of the box-tree resemble a humati hand, and its wood 
is used for making combs. . / 

Line 42. Every dignified (i. e. beautiful) rose which the garden 
produces, the majority of them belong to India, 
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Line 43, These Indian roses, which have adorned the fiower- 
garden, do not grow in Khorasan, not even, in fact, in the world. 

Line 44. The Keom with the leaves looked like white silver : 
the aloe, being consumed (i. e. envious) by the sight of it, has become 
like Bed Mushk (e. e. black). 

Explanation, The Keord is an odoriferous flower from which a fragrant essence 
is produced, which is called by the same name. 

Line 45. Every dignified {i,e. beautiful) rose, which was fresh, 
emitted no other odour than that of freshness. 

Line 46. The extraordinary quality about this flower ({, e, the 
Keord) is that, having regard to the freshness of its brain, it emitted 
a wonderful odour both to land and sea. 

Line 47. When its scented (particles of) air settle in clothes, 
they will outlast even the clothes themselves. 

Line 48. The fragrant Indian white rose, from which i^ose- 
water is extracted, has become full of water on all sides. 

Line 49. There is one Bel flower, and ten {i, e, many) other 
flowers within it : one flower comes out of another, and a third from 
that (and so on) . 

Line 50. Owing to plentitude of flowers, its (i. e. the BeVe) heart 
became gladdened ; the black spot in the heart of the tulip is caused 
by the perspiratiou (i. e, juice) of it (/. e. the Bel), 

Explanation. This meaus that the black spot in the heart of the tulip is due to 
envy set the juice of the BbI flower. 

Line 51. The Molsari flower, though small, is exalted on 
account of its excellence : the high and the low take a share of its 
excellence {i. e, derive advantage from it). 

Line 52. Whoever has (once) inhaled its odour into his brain, 
how can he tolerate the smell of any other flower ? 

Line 58. The red flowers of the Palld tree have opened out 
their hand ; they (i. e, the flowei's) looked Kke the nails of a fierce 
lion dipped in blood. 

Explanation. Palld is a tree the leaves of which are like the human hand, and 
the flowers of which resemble a lion’s claws. 

Line 54. No. I am wrong. It is a navel (of the musk-deer), but 
it is half unripe ; a portion of it consists of musk, and the rest is all 
blood. 

Line 55. The CFiand (a kind of flower), not only in this country 
but also in Turkey and Russia, collects on («, e, decorates) tho head 
of a bridegroom, 

Lmn 66. Who in the world has seen so admirable a flower as 
the Chambd (a kind of flower) is ? It is a mine of emeralds, from 
which gold is yielded. 
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Ling 57. There is no room in tlio garden on account of tliC 
Jai flowers : the birds are wrangling to get a place (in the garden). 

Ling 58. Whoever went to the garden for a rose, obtained the 
kingdom of the world, if he found a place. 

Line 59. The mustard field has yielded* flowers of a yellow 
colour : the flower has lent to the ground the colour of gold [L o. 
yellow colour). 

Explanation. Tlio inudtard ^lo^\cr is of a follow colour. 

Line GO. The green blades of its (/. <?. mustard) fields are 
waving everywhere in the desert : the entire desert has become full 
of golden {i, e yellow) flowers. 

Line 61. The breast-resembling bud has produced the milk of 
its dew-drops : the birds aro crying like infants (for the milk). 

Explanation. The bud is hero compared io a female breast, and tlie dew-drops 
wbioh settle on it are likened to milk. The birds aro represoiitod to be crying in order 
to get to the flowers. 

Line 62. The ci’ow has departed from the fresh flower-gardens : 
the owl is also the hooting companion of the crow. 

Explanation. The word Z if///, besides meauiiig a crow, is also the name of a note 
in music. The lueauiug is tUxt the crow and the owl have both deparbOvl from the 
flourish iug gardens of spring. 

Line 63. The gay shdmh (a talking bird) returned to the flower- 
garden : it looked with an eye of fondness on tho silken garment of 
the red flower. 

Line 6 i. The mirth-intoxicated nightingale has, by means of the 
poem which it has recited (L e. sung), left the closed bud mouth- 
opened (i. e, in a blossomed state). 

Line 65. Owing to the cup of tlio tulip, which the turtle-dove 
has tasted, the latter has pawned its necklace (1, e. ring round the 
neck), and obtained gold from the rose. 

Line 66. The feet of tho partridge, when it passed over tho 
mountain tulip, became like its beak rod with blood (i. e. of the tulip). 

Line 67. By reason of the verse styled Hab Li, which the 
woodpecker recited, it placed the crown of Solomon on its'^'head. 

Explanation. The verse hero alluded to is a vei’se iu the Kor&n, and means J— 
0 God ! Bestow on me suoU a country as was never bestowed on any one before.” 
It was a prayer offered to God by Solomon, and was granted. 

Lise 68. When the sweet-voioed parrot began to chirp, the 
utterance of birds communicated* good news (ol the approach of 
spring) to it. 

Line 69, The dove was talking (i. e. singing) according to the 
rules of speech (*. e. music) : it always sang about the Unity of its 
Maker (i. e. Ood). 



1jin 53 70. Fragrance Lad Lccoinc tLe guide of tLe soul to tlio 
Sower-garden : tLe uigLtingale Lad Lecome tLe LigLway i^obber 
of lorors. 

Line 71. TLe King in tliis (L e, spinng) season Lad given liim- 
self up to luxury : lie was enjoying Limself witL tLe rose and the 
nightingale. 

Link 72. The Avino entered tlio branch; and went into the rosO; 
and the flask became a nightingale from the (gurgling) sound of it, 

ExPLANArtOiN*. In this lino “branch” moans the cup, and “rose” moans the face 
of tho 'llio ineauiipjj is that tho wine, having been driiulc from the cup, flushed 

the King’s face. The flask is likened to a nightiugalo on account ot* the sweet gurgling 
sound it produces ^YllCll ihe wine is poured. 

Line 73. The nightingale-voiced minstrel was intoxicated with 
melody : the following ode of his had enraptured many a heart. 


AN ODE. 

Lin a 1. The spring came; and tho flower-gardens and tulip- 
beds looked lovely : those are very pleasant times ; may the days of 
spring be also pleasant ! 

Line 2. In the garden, in this season (/. d. spring), along with 
the melody of tho nightingale, the intoxication is delightful, the 
^Yine is delightful, and tho after-effects ol: it are delightful. 

Line 3. I, and the minstrel, and tho wine, and my beloved, arc 
together : the cup is delightful under the shade of a branch of the 
poplar tree. 

Line 4. 0* breeze ! doii^t be laz}’-, and go towards my beloved : 
make me happy by the presence of that sweetheart. 

Line 5. Don’t say anything else to her, but only this that 
in the flower-garden the verdure is lovely, tho water is lovely, and the 
stream is lovely. 

Line G, If she should please you with words, and tell you to 
return ; bring her forward, and fetch her here ; don’t be pleased 
(i. <?. influenced by her words) . 

Line 7. IE you see that she is intoxicated, don’t lot her sleep : 
just as she' is intoxicated, bring her to ino in that happy state. 

Line 8. I,^ who am intoxicated, am her best lover, because 

that sweetheart is delightfully haj^py, and intoxicated, and clever. 

Line 9. The cypress-tree on foot looks beautiful in the flower- 
garden: but that cypress of mine (e, e, my sweetheart) looks beauti- 
ful whether on foot or on horseback 

Line 10, It looks lovely on her part to turn away her face in 
anger at the time of blandishments and on the part of the broken- 
hearted Khusro, cries and lamentations are becoming. 
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IN PRAISE OP THE SUMMER SEASON, AND THE 
DEPARTURE OP THE KING WITH A CLOUD 
OVER HIS HEAD, AND THE BREEZE 
RUNNING AFTER HIM. 

Lines 2, When the Sun made his dwelling place in Gemini, 
he entered that dwelling (u e. the sign Gemini), and took up his 
abode in it : in that principal resting-place of Mercury (i. e. the sign 
Gemini), on account of the visit of the Sun, Mercury has been burnt 
by his heat. 

Line The air of Gemini became (heated like) fire by the 
Sun: it burnt up the whole world from the earth as far as the heavens. 

Line 4. The Sky, which is the fiirbislier of the sword of the Sun, 
has, by means of its Gemini, girded its doiiblefaced waist. 

Esplanatiox. Tho sign Gomini is ropresonted by twins haring a common waist. 

Line 5. The house of linen cloth (/. e. a tent), on account of 
its cold and moistui’e, has become more dignified than the halo of 
the Moon, 

Line 6. The unkind star of the Sky (e. e, the ,Sun) was hot 
(i. e. energetic) in its revenge : the Sun of the Sky was hot [i, <?, shed- 
ding much heat) upon the earth. 

Line 7. The sun, by means of Gemini from both its faces, was 
addicted to (shedding gi'cat) heat : w’hoever is doublefaced {L e. a 
hypocrite) comes to grief. 

Line 8. At every breath that the morning took every moment, 
the fire of the Sun produced its effect on the world. 

Line 9. The dagg^er with which the Sun dealt blows which were 
sustained the shade, produced many a rent in the shield-like 
shade. 

Explanation. In this lino the rays of the Snn are likened to a dagger. The 
moaning is that the rays of the iSun falling on trees prodnee patches of sunshine in the 
shaiows. 

Line 10. In those routs traces of firo wore to be found : the 
Sky rained fire on every rent. 

Line 11. As the day enveloped the world in its light, the 
figure of night could not be seen except in a dream. 

Explanation. The meaning is that iu the summer the day had become very 
long, and tho night exceedingly short. 

Line 12. The morning, owing to tire anger of the night- wor*" 
shipfier (e. e. the bat), was searching for the night with a lamp (of 
the Sun) in its hand. 

Line 13. The Sun was beaming on account of his own heat : his 
burning sunshine had heated tho^wovld. 
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Line 14. Tlie night was in decline like the clay of the month 
of Dai (a winter month) : the day was long like the nights of winter. 

Line 15. To eternity the day was like year (or; according to 
' another reading; the day was of long duration like a year) : after it 
began to decline; its duration seemed to Iiave increased (contrary to 
ordinary experience). 

Line 1G. The intense lieat of the sun showed itself oven from 
the (early) morning : darkness (/. c. the night) was fighting -with the 
blue 2 ^apor ('/. e. the Sky). 

Expt.anation. Tlio clian^c of season oecnvs by tlio rovoliiMon of tbo heavens. 
The moaning; is thafc the night having been niacle short by the summer, was quarrelling 
with the Sky about it. 

Line 17. The peojde were resorting to tho protection of shade 
(i. e, shady places) : the shade was itself hastening to seek the pro- 
tection of trees. 

Line 18. The people were betaking themselves towards the 
shade (i. e, shady j^laeesj : tho shadow was running after tho people. 

Line 19. As the shade had become black by intense heat; it 
rapidly threw itself into a well (to cool itself). 

Lines 20; 21. The people desired to find a place in the protection 
of their own shadows, in order to cool their own heat : but owing 
to the heat of the bright Sky, tho shadows of the bodies of tho people 
disappeared from the ground. 

Line 22. In the world the air has become so hot that tho 
(mere) pronouncing of the Avord fire ’’ burns the tongue. 

Line 2-). Blood lins become diseased in the veins of persons : 
after turning to perspiration, it has oozed out of the skin.. 

Line 24. The foot of the wayfarer, in his hot and long journey, 
has become full of (little) domes W’ith blisters, like bread baked 
in an oven. 

Line 25. By the heat of the Sun, wliich was again in its full 
vigour, tho deer of the forest became the deer of the dining table 
(^. e. was I’oasted by the heat of the Sun). 

Line 2G. The vegetation, owing to intense dryness, and for 
want of a single draught of the life-giving water (/. c. rain), had 
become (hard) like wood. 

Line 27 . Tho pearl-besprinkled (/. c. dewy) and emerald-like (/. c. 
green) verdure has become diy grass : in fact it has turned to amber 
(i. <f. become yellow). 

Line 28. The body of the rose has dried up (/. c, withered) 
by the troubles of the (hot) winds (of summer) : may Gocl never 
afflict any one’s body with erysipelas. 
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29. The tulip has^ hy reason of dryness (of the atmo- 
sphere), become black like mask : the blood turns black after the 
fashion of a dry field (by the heat) . 

Lin’e 30. The stone (a. e. flint) ^vhich used to produce fire, 
seemed to l^e lying in fire by reason of (the intense heat of) the Sun. 

31. Every one had a fan in his hand, hut its breeze was of 
no avail to any one. 

Line 32. The fan, hy means of a wonderful talisman, found (or, 
according to another reading, wove) a net : it ensnared the swift 
breeze in that net. 

Line 33. The fan is the root of that tree (i, the palm tree), 
which had given its fruit to Mary: its Jesus-like breath had even 
reached the soul. 

Explanation’. Ifc is said that, at the time of the birth of Christ, the Virgin Mary 
went under a dried palm-tree, which be-camo green by mii'aeiilons influence, and yield- 
ed dates for her. The breoz.e of the fan is here likened to the breath of Christ, heennso 
it infuses life into men who become -smary hy intense heat. 

Line 34. The hob breeze \vas over tbe head of every fruitful 
tree : its heat brought about ripeness in the fruit. 

Line 35. Over the head of every fruitful tree, owing to the 
heat of the month of Tamaz (a summer month according to the 
Turkish calendar), the birds were eating the ripe fruit, and burning 
(i. <?. discarding) the raw fruit. 

Explanation. The meaning is that the birds had taken shelter under the shady 
boughs of trees from the heat of the Sun. 

Line 30. By reason of the heat oE the Sun, which had the effect 
of ripening fruit, the nightingale and the sj^arrow were engaged in 
eating fruit. 

Line 37. The leaves of tlie trees had dried up on the branches 
(owing to intense heat) : fresh fruits were plentiful in the garden. 


IN PRAISE OP THE NEW PALACE AND THE NEW 
CITY BUILT ON THE RIVER BANK, THE 
ARCH OP THE PALACE RESEMBLING* 

A BED OP VERDURE. 

Line 1. I do not call it a palace; it is in fact an extensive 
.Paradise : the Tuba has swept its gate with its own branch. 

Explanation. TwM is a tree in Paradise, tho fruifc of which is said to be most 
dedicious. The trunk of tliis tree is saicl to bo in Mahomet’s palace in Paradise and a 
branch of it in the mansion of every true believer there. The number of Its heaves 
corresponds to the number of human beings on earth, each loaf representing* one in- 
dividual. The peculiarity of this tree is that whatever a Mahomedan in Paradise mav 
desire from it, is at once supplied to him by the tree, even 5^ it were flesh. ^ 



Line 2. Its gate is equal (in lorellnoss) to the eight heavens i 
its top is as high us tlie seven sides* 

Line 3. Its white roof has rubbed its head against the bky : its 
whiteness has produced its effect on the Sun. 

Line 4. When the Moon placed its foot on its roof (if e, the roof 
of the palace), she reeled (on account of its great height) and fell 
down on the ground. 

InNB 5. The Sun went inside its gate: he dedicatad his sky- 
illuminating face to its floor. 

Line 6. The wind has swept away the rubbish from its doors and 
walls : it said that it knew not (/. cared not about) any other door 
and wall. 

Lenr 7. The Moon sought admittance into its window : the 
latter did not at all allow her to find her way in. 

Line 8. The ci’eaking sound of the opening of its gate has 
forthwith reached even as far as Darhaud and Darivtud. 

Explanation. Darhand is the name of a fortress on the Caspian Sea, and DcmoJiul 
is a fortress in Tarkey. 

Line 9. It has tied both woilds to the door of its audience hall : 
the nine forts (i. e, skies) are the bolt of its door. 

Explanation. The nine skies here mean the ordinary seven skies, and Kami the 
crystalline heaven, and 'Arsh the ninth or Empyrean heaven, which is sui>posod to bo 
the throne of God. 

Line 10. By the dignity of its exalted position, its staircase 
has reached the Sky stop by step. 

Line 11. The frame of the Sky is equal to its brick t the brick 
of the earth (J. e. the earth itself) is not larger than the mould (of its 
bx’ick)* 

Line 12. On account of the transparent lime, its brick has 
turned into a mirror : Paradise has seen its reflection in it. 

Line 13. Whatever a young man sees in a mirror, an old man 
sees the very same thing in that brick. . 

Explanation. The meaning is that althongh an old man is weak-sighted, yet Im 
could see through the bricks of that palace as clearly as a young man, who.se sight is 
powerful, sees through a mirror. 

Line 14. Whatever the paintex' has drawn on one side (?. e, 
wall), its reflection ai^peared on the other (?, e. the opposite) wall. 

Line 15. By i*eason of its polish, it has no need of portrait- 
painting : the reflection of human figures is largely visible on it (i. e, 
its walls). 
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Line 1C. Its dignified portrait-painting lias excelled the air (in 
beauty) : it lias styled the plank of its roof by the name of the !Sby. 

Explanation. The Bicaiiirig is that what seems to us to ho tho Shy is merely the 
roof of the palace. 

Lime 17. The evil cyo of the people has been jiierced by many 
arrows from every quiver in that magnificent palace. 

Line iS. The drop of rain does not fall on that roof with force 
(on account of its nearness to the clouds) : the clouds run away from 
its eaves (through fear of colliding with them). 

Line 19. The appearance of its pillar^ at the place where it is 
setj is like the pillar of the Iram palace. 

Kote. Fur the moaiiiuf? of Imm, sco explanation to lines 32, 33 at page S of Part I, 

Line 20. \\ hen the sweeper swept the dust of that palace^ every 

one made the twig (of the broom) into a style for applying antimony. 

Line 21. It is a unique bride, adorned and beautified ; she has 
procured herself a mirror out of tho flowing stream. 

LiNii: 22. When the river Jamna thought of this palace, it 
showed itself (/. c\ was rofiected) beneath the surface of the flowing 
water. 

Line 23. They {i, e. the palace and the river) are like two 
mirrors placed opposite each other : owing to polish, the water was 
reflected by the palace, and the palace was reflected by the water. ' 

Line 2-1. Even reflection cannot produce its parallel, however 
much it may move its head up and down (L e. exert itself). 

Line 35. Its lofty arch mated itself with the Sky : the Sky 
secretly became pregnant by it. 

Line 26. The pinnacle of its arch, on account of its long tongue^ 
mentioned secret things to the Sky. 

Explanation. Tho ineaniug is that the piuuacio is so high that it was ahlc tQ 
whisper secrets to the Sky. 

Line 27. Its white stone, wdiich has gone up as high as the Sky, 
has come from Mehr (a town in India), and has reached as far as the 
Sun. 

. Line 28.^ On one side of it there is a garden, and on the other 
side water (/. e. the river Jamna): on either side the garden and the 
water are sporting with each other. 

Line 29. The water (il. e. the things in it) feels ashamed before 
the garden : the garden [i, e. its contents) feels ashamed before the 
water. 

Explanation. That is, the water and the garden each consider the other more 
beautiful than itself. 



Line 80. The branches (of trees) have found their way to every 
chamber : the place of audience {i, e, the chamber) has become a 
place of fruits (^^ e. full of fruits). 

Note — TL is lino brings to one's recollection tlic description of tbe tree Tiihdi for 
wliicli see explanation to line 1 of ibis poem on page 21. 

Line 31. When the King seated himself in that highest 
Paradise {1. e, the palace), he, glad and cheerful, turned his attention 
towards enjoying himself. * 

Line 32. His gold-scattering hand was open : he filled the 
hands of the wine-drinkers with gold. 

Line 33. The wine-drinkers once more arranged themselves 
in a row : the red wine began to sparkle in the hand. 

Line 34. The musician had driven away patience from the 
breasts of the people {i, c. had made them restless by his music) 
the flow of music from his hand was like rain from the clouds. 

Line So. As it (/. c. the string of the musical instrument) was 
lost in ecstacy by its own notes, it let its secret out of the veil. 

Explanation. (veii) is also the name of a musical note*, and tbe meaning 

is that tbe string, being lost in ecstacy, was giving out sweet notes. 

Line 30. The harp was showing humility by its head bent 
down : the flute had brought the air of vanity into its head. 

Line 87. The plectrum, which resembled the beak of a duck, 
was vibrating the string and the harp : it was producing the voice 
of a partridge and a crane. 

Explanation. Chal\iicalc, a small partridge, is also a note in music. 

Line 38. The little bird and a hundred other birds were 

uttering (melodious) tones ; the sparrow xvas lording it over all the 

other birds. 

^ Explanation. Tlio Mur<jhufc (Uttlo bird) and llio hundred other birds aro hero 
intended to refer to tlic various musical instrumeuts wbieli wore being played. 

(a sparrow) ds also a kind of wood, Tbe meaning is that tbe various in- 
fitruments were being played with a bow made of Kiuijmhk wood, 

^ Line 39. The sea-resembling (t. e. generous) hand of the King, 
during this music of the flute and the carousal, was in motion like 
a river. 

Line 40. If the hand of a companion caught up a sheet of 
paper (to write the King’s praise), he found the paper-glazing shell 
surrounded with pearls (bestowed by the King). 

Line 41. When the harp of the musician began to give forth 
notes, the fibres of tho heart began to vibrate thereby. 

Line 42. Behind the King, the form of every recipient of 
bounties had^ by the King’g generosity, become (bent) like a crescent 
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Line 43. As the hand o£ the King has lavishly bestowed 
treasure^ the woxdd has no room left for any more treasure* 

Line 44. He {i. e, the King) passed the entire season of the 
month of Dai in luxurious enjoyment : ho kept his festive gathering 
warm with the fire of wine. 

Line 45. May he be always happy and the attainer of bis 
desires : may no one else have power over him except the cup (of 
wine) ! 

Line 4G. May the Moon be the leader of the front horse of 
his resolution : may Venus be the musician of his festive gatherings ! 

Line 47. May the whole world seek to remain loyal to him ; 
may the heart of Kliusro be the singer of his praises ! 



SHAH NAMA. 


tlPE OP THE AtTTHOE. 

Abul Kasam Hasai'i; the son of Sharaf Sliali^ was a famous 
Persian poet, whose poetical title was Firtlousi. This epic poem 
called the Shdh Ndtnd, written by him by order of Sultan 'Mahrmid 
of Ghazni, is justly celebrated. It contains the legendary annals of 
the ancient Kings of Persia, from the reign of the first King, 
Kaiomurs, to the death of Yezdijard III, the last monarch of the 
Sasanian race. It was written in 30 years, and contains 60,000 
verses. The portion which was written first was the battle between 
Zohdk and Paridun. This attracted the attention of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni, who invited him to his Court, and promised him a 
thousand pieces of gold for every thousand verses. At first he 
wrote 1,000 verses and sent them to the King, and received a 
thousand pieces of gold in return. When the 60,000 verses were 
completed in 30 years, the poet sent them to the King. But the 
King, being influenced by the poePs enemies, sent him only 60,000 
diramfi of silver, which the poet distributed among the attendants of 
the bath in which he was bathing at the time. He then wrote a 
satire full of stinging invective ; and when the ICiiig some time after 
sent him 60,000 pieces of gold and a robe of honor, it was too 
late, for the poet was dead. He was born at Tus, bis native place, 
and died at the same place in the year 1020 A. D.=:416 A. H. Shah 
Nama literally means a history of Kings, or a big book.^ The word 
Shah means King, and sometimes" it is used as a prefix implying 
voluminousness. 


Metre. 

The metre of the whole of the Shah Namu is MntaMrab Mmam- 
man MaJi^vfor Mal^siiri and runs thus ; — 

FaHdnn Fa^iilmi IVnlttn Fh^hL 

AN ACCOUNT OP THE COLLECTION OP THE 
SHAH NAMA, 

Line 1. What I am now about to say, has been said (before) 
by all (e. e, many) people : the fruit of the garden of wisdom has been 
gathered by all. 

Lines 2, 3. If I cannot find a place on the fruitful tree (of 
fame), because I have not the skill to ascend it : still any one who 
gets under a lofty palm-tree^ is protected from trouble by its shade, 
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Lines 4, S. Perhaps I may he able to find a place on a branch 
of that shady cypress-tree : so that, by means of this famous history 
of Kings, I may perpetuate my mShiory in the world. 

Line 6 . Do not regard this as a falsehood or a fiction : do not 
imagine that the same system obtains always in tlie world. 

Explanation. This means oithor that one should nob ima^tno thab what the poet 
has wHibon is ficlioii, jasb because whab others wrote before him was fiction : or that 
cue should not imaf^ino a ly tiling written in this book to be false, just because it may 
seem impossible according to present exi^erionce. 

Line 7. Whatever there is in this book is in consonance with 
reason, though it has been expressed by way of suggestive hints and 
implications. 

Line 8. There was a book of ancient times, in which a number 
of stories had been put together. 

Line 0. That book was in circulation among all men of wisdom : 
every wise man had derived profit from it. 

Line 10. There was a hero descended from a village chief, who 
wms brave, respectable, wise, and generous. 

Line 11. He was a seeker after (the history of) ancient times : 
he searched out all past events. 

Line 12. He consulted the aged sages of every clime, and 
collected together (the materials of) this book. 

Lines 13, 14, 15. He asked them about the Kings descended 
from the Kiaui race, and about those blessed renowned heroes ; as to 
how, in the beginning, they managed the world (or as to what was 
in early times the condition of the world), which they have since 
left after being stripped of their dignity; and how the whole of 
their career of bravery came to a happy close. 

Line 16. Those sages, one by one, related to him the histories 
of Kings and of the Vicissitudes of time. 

Lines 17, 18. When the hero heard the particulars from them, 
he laid the foundation of a celebrated book, which became so well 
known in the world that it has been admired by the high and the 
low. 


AN ACCOUNT OF WHAT BEFELL DAKIKI POET. 

Lines 1, 2. When from this collection the narrator related a 
lai'ge number of stories to every one ; then the world became charm- 
ed with those stories, all wise men and all men of truth. 

Lines 3, 4. A young man came, a good speaker, eloquent of 
speech, good-humoured, and cleai’-minded : he said that he would 
versify this history, at which the minds of the people becawie 
gladdened. 
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Line 5. His youfcli liad for its couipaniou {i. e. was addicted to) 
an evil liabit : lie was always at strife with bad men. 

Line 6. All of a sudden he was attacked by Death, which 
placed a black helmet on his head {i- e. killed him). 

Line 7. Owing to that evil habit, ho lost his sweet life : his 
mind w'as not happy with the world for a single day. 

Line 8. All at once his (good) luck turned away from him : ho 
■was killed by the hand of a servant. 

Line 9. He composed a thousand versos about Gashtiisap and 
Arjasap, and his cai'eer came to an end. 

Line 10. He died, aud this book remained unrelated (i. e. 
unfinished); and thus his watchful luck was loft in a state of sleep 
(*. e. his good luck came to an end). 

Line 11. 0 God ! Forgive his sins, aud exalt his dignity on 
the Day of Judgment. 


ON THE VEBSIPICATION OP THIS BOOK, AND 
A FRIEND’S ADVICE ON THE SUBJECT. 

Line 1. When my bright mind became grieved thoi*eby (A e. 
by the death of Dakiki) I turned my attention towards the throne 
of the King of the world (<. <?. Sultan Mahmud). 

Line 2. In order that I may ask for this book ; aud (after tak- 
ing it) from the library, render it in my own language. 

Line 3. I asked a great deal from every one ; I was afraid of 
the Vicissitudes of time. 

Line 4. Perchance I may not bo allowed ample time (i. e. live 
long enough to finish the book), and (this work) may have to bo 
entrusted to some one else. 

Line 5. Another reason was that riches were not faithful to mo 
(i. e, I was poor), and also that labour does not find purchasers (t. e. 
remains unappreciated). 

Line G. The world was a place full of disturbances : it frowned 
on those who were in search of a livelihood. 

Line 7. In this way I kept the matter to myself for a time ; 
I kept it concealed (from every one). 

Line 8. I did nob see any one fit to be consulted about it, who 
would be my helper in this matter. 

Line 0. What is there in the world better than good speech 
<C«. making excellent verses) : it is admired by the high and the low. 

Line 10, If speech had not been ordained by God to be para- 
mount, how could the Prophet have become Our guide ? 
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Line 11. In tlie city I liad a kind friend, wlio ^vas liand-in-glove 
willi me. 

Line 12. Ho said: — This is an eNcellciib idea of yours: 
pcrcliance your foot may tread the path of righteousness (by means 
ofit).^^ 

ExrtAXATiox. The friend to whom the poot here alludes would seem to be 
Mohammed Lashkuri. 

LI^'B 13. “I ■will bring you tbia liisifcoi'y wlucli is written iu 
Tahlioi, but see that you do not neglect it.” 

EspnA^*ATIOM. Talxlid is the language of the ancient Persians. 

Line 14. You are eloquent of speech and a young man : it 
will he becoming of you to compose verses in PahlwL^^ 

Line 15. Get ready and relate (L <?. versify) this history of 
Kings': seek for honour from great men by means of it.'^ 

IjINE 10. When he brought this book to me, my darkened 
mind became illumined (/. e. I became glad). 


THE DEATH OP KAIEAUS, AND THE ACCESSION 
OP KAIKHUSRO TO THE THRONE. 

Line 1. When Kaus was united to tranquillity of mind (i. e. 
when his end approached), he laid bai’O all the secrets of his heart 
before God. 

Line 2. He said: — 0 Thou, Highest of all iu the world! 
Thou art the Teacher of every virtue.’^ 

Line 3. From Thcc aloue have I obtained grandeur, and 
dignity, aiul good fortune, and ozalted position, and valour, and 
tho crown, and the throne.^^ 

Line 4. Thou hast not made any one so fortunate as myself 
in wealth, and the throne, and in fame.’’ 

Line 5. I desired of Thee that a hero (should bo born in my 
family), who would gird up his loins to avenge (the death of) 
Sij^wash/^ 

Explanation. Siyilwasli was the son of Kaus. TIis services not having been 
appreciated by his father, ho in disgust went over to Afrilsiab. Afriisiilb first gave his 
daughter to him iu marriage, but afterwards had him put to death with great cruelty, 
Kaikhusro, the sou of SiyXwasli by Afrtlsiab ’s daughter, avenged his father’s death. 

Line 6, beheld a grandson who was as dear to me as my 
world-seeing eye : he took on himself my desire for revenge as if 
it was his own.^^ 

Line 7. He is a world-conqueror^ possessed of dignity, a 
stalwart form, and wisdom : he surpasses himself above all the 
Kings of the world,” 
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Lines 8, 9. When one hundred and fifty years of my life have 
passed^ and the black hair of my head has become (white) like 
camphor, and my cypress-like upright form has become (bent) like 
a bow : it will not weigh on my mind if my career comes to an 
end.'^ 

Line 10. Since the above, a long time had not passed, when his 
name remained a memorial in the world (i. e, ho himself died and left 
his name in the memories of men). 

Another reading of line 10 is as follows: — Many men have not 
come into this world, from whom a name has remained as a memorial. 

Explanation. Tlie meaning liere is that only a few leave a good name behind 
them likely to be remembered. 

Line 11. The world-possessing Kaikhusro descended from his 
place, and sat down on the dismal earth. 

Line 12. Out of the Persians, whoever was a great man went 
on foot and without pomp and show (to condole with Kaikhusro). 

Line 13. Tho clothes of them all were black and blue : for 
two weeks they remained in mourning for the King. 

Line 14. For Lis mausoleum a* house was made above it (i. 
his tomb) as high as ten rope-ladders. 

Lines 15, 16. After that the officials of the King brought 
some black Damask silk and Turkish brocade : and having sprinkled 
aloes and camphor and musk on them, they wrapped up his withered 
body in them. 

Line 17. They placed an ivory throne under it [i e. the body) 
and a crown of musk and camphor on its head. 

Line 18. When Kaikhusro moved away from that throne, 
they securely fastened the door of the sleeping place (i. e. the tomb). 

Line 19. . No one beheld Kaikaus after that : he rested from 
envy and the battle-field. 

Line 20. This is the way of this temporary lodging-place 
(i, e, the world) : you are not to remain in it for ever, (and therefore) 
do not grieve over it. 

Line 21. From the clutches of Death, neither a sage can escape, 
nor a warrior clad in a coat of mail and a helmet. 

Line 22. Whether we be Kings or agriculturists, our bedding 
will be dust, and our pillow will be a brick. 

Explanation. Among Mahomedans it is usual to place a brick under tke head 
of a corpse at the time of burial. 

Lines 23, 24. Eemain in happiness, and seek for (the grati- 
fication of) all your desires ; O seeker of fame ! If you realize the 
desires of your heart, then imagine that the world is your enemy, 
the ground your bedding, and the grave your clothes. 



AndTlier reading of lino 24 will bo obtained by substituting 
for the words 0 seeker of fame ! If you realize the desires of 
your heart/^ the words If you have realized the desires of your 
heart, then seek for fame.^^ 

Line 25. The King kept up his grandfather’s mourning for 
forty days, and remained aloof from miiili, and his crown and throne. 

Line 2G. On the forty-first day, on the ivory throne, he placed 
that heart-cheering crown on his head. 

Link 27, The army assembled in the King’s Court, and all tho 
philosophers and great men with golden caps. 

Line 28. In the midst of hapiiiness, they congratulated the 
King, and showered pearls on his crown. 


KAIKHUSRO’S DISAFFECTION WITH THE WORLD, 
AND HIS CLOSING HIS AUDIENCE-CHAMBER 
AGAINST THE PEOPLE, AND HIS 
HUMILITY BEFORE GOD. 

Line 1. The King’s powerful mind became thoughtful on 
account of that (marvellous) work of God and that power (which 
the King had attained to). 

Explanation. By tlie work of God is meant ITis creating a man so powerful 
and dignified ns the King. 

Lines" 2, 3, 4. He said to himself : — I have totally cleared 
of tho enemy every part of the inhabited clime from India and 
China up to Turkey, and also from Khiiwaran to tho gates of Bakhtar ; 
as well as mountains, forests, the land, and the sea : and I have 
acquired governing power and a throne of sovereignty,” 

Explanation Khnwaran is the name of a city in tho East, and Bakhtar moans 
vulgarly tho West. 

Line 5. The world has become secure against evil thinkers 
and a considerable part of my life has passed.”, ^ 

Line 6. have received* the fulfilment of all my desires from 

God, .even though I turned my mind towards revenge (on my 
enemies).” 

Lines 7,8. ^'My mind ought not to become egotistical, or 
given to evil thinking or devilish ways ; nor should I become an 
evil-doer like Zoh^k and Jam, or be placed in the same cate^orv 
with Tour and Salam.” ^ ^ 
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EsPtAN\TioM. ^olidk, a fj^rant of Persian inyfcbolowy, orercnme Jatnsliecl, King 
of Persia, in a battle, and became tlie King of that country. He is said to have 
been of a very cruel and sanguinary disposition, and to have had two dreadful cancers 
on his shoulders, which the Persian fabulists have changed into snakes, whose hunger 
nothing could appease but the brains of hnuian beings. Two of his subjects were 
slain daily to furnish the horrid meal, till the manly indignation of Kawd, a black- 
smith of Isfahan, relieved the empire from this tyrant, and raised Faridun, a prince 
of tl\e Peshdddidn dynasty, to the throne. 

Jam or Jamahed was the son of Tahmnrs. and the fourth King of tho Peshdadi^n 
dynasty. He proclaimed himself tnbe Clod, and his country was invaded by Zohdk. 
lie then fled, and W'as eventually put to death in a very crnel manner. His enp 
called Jdm-i-Jnm'shed or Jihn-i-Jam was wondrous. A hundred marvellous stories 
are told of this celebrated enp, which used to dazzle all who looked into it, and has 
often been employed by the poets to furnish a simile for a bright eye. 

Tonr and Salam were the two eldest sons of Fnridun, King of Persia. His third 
son was Iraj. Faridun divided his kingdom among his three sons, but Tour and Salam, 
being displeased that Persia, the fairest of lands in the seat of royalty, should have 
been given to Irdj, their junior, combined to effect his ruin, and at last slew him and 
sent his head to Fariddn. His death was eventually avenged by Manuchehr, his 
daughter’s son. 

Line 9, one side {i. e, ilie fatlier^s side) I am descended 

from KauS; and on tlie other side (a. c. the raother^s side) from (the 
Kings of) Turilii^ who were full of pride and feelings of revenge/^ 

Lines 10, 11. ^^Like Kaus and the sorcerer Afrasiab, who even 
in his sleep never dreamt of any but crooked ways^ I should not 
become at once ungrateful to God, and bring anxiety to my enligh- 
tened niind/^ 

Line 12. ^^If I resort to crooked or foolish ways, I will lose the 
grandeur of («. c. bestowed on me by) God.^^ 

Line 13. After that I wdll jiass through darkness (L e. death), 
and my head and crown will become mixed with dust.'’ 

Line 14. A bad name will bo left behind by me in the woidd, 
and I will also come to a bad end before God." 

Line 15. ^^This face and the colour of my chocks will perish, 
and my bones will be concealed in tho dust." 

Line 16. ^^My merit will be minimized, and ungratefulness 
wall remain (i, e, I wall be considered ungrateful), and my soul will 
remain in darkness in the next world." 

Line 17. ^SSome one else will take my crown and throne, and 
will trample on my dignity under his feet*" 

Line 18. y A bad name will be left in memory of me, and the 
flowers of previous toils will turn into thorns." 

Lines 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. ^"Kow that I have avenged my 
father ; and adorned the world with excellence ; and killed him who 
ought to have been killed, because he was addicted to crooked ways 
and harshness (L e, disobedience) to the Holy God ; and no place has 
been left in habitations and deserts which did not yield to the 
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authority of my sword ; and the great men of the world are my 
inferiors, though they are possessors of a throne and crown ; and 
God be thanked thnt He has, by the (favorable) movements of my 
star, given me diguiiy, niid power, and splendour ; the best thing 
now is that I should seek my way with honour before God.'^ 

Lines 25, 26. Perchance, by reason of this good deed, the 
All-Powerful in the world (i. e. God) and the Sender into nothingness 
(i e. God) may convey my soul to the abode of the good (e. e. heaven), 
when this crown and throne of Kai shall pass away.'^ 

Line 27. No one will attain to a greater name, and fulfilment 
of his desires, and greatness, and excellences, and comforts, and 
luxuries, than this {i, e. mine).^^ 

Lines 28, 29. We have seen and heard the good and the evil, the 
apparent and the hidden, secrets of tho world : whether one is an 
-agriculturist or a King, he will ultimately encounter death. 

Lines 30, 31. The King ordered the Usher that any one who 
came to the Court should be sent back at once and in a polite manner, 
and that he should behave courteously, and avoid harshness. 

Line 32. After having said this, he went towards the garden 
uttering cries of lamentation and with his girdle put off [i, e. having 
divested himself of his kingly pomp.) 

Line 33. For the purpose of Divine worship, he washed his 
head and body ; and with the lamp of wisdom, he sought the way 
leading to God. 

Line 34. After that he put on a new and white garment, and 
approached •(God) with humility, and with his mind full of hope. 

Line 35. He proceeded with a mirthful gait to the place of 
prayer, and disclosed his secrets to the Holy God. 

Lines 36, 37, 38. Saying; — ^^0 Thou, Who art higher than 
even a pure soul, and the Oreator of fire, air, and earth ! Keep me 
in Thy care, and grant me sufficient wisdom and the power of dis- 
cerning between good and evil, that as long as I may live, I may 
• humble myself before Thee, and increase the number of my good 
deeds/^ 

Line 39. Forgive the sins which I have committed, and re- 
strain my power of indulging in crooked ways.^^ 

Line 40. Turn away the evil of the world from my life, and 
also the efforts of the tempting devil.^' 

Line 41. In order that, like K4us, Zohak, and Jam, evil 
ambition may not tyrannize over my soul.^’ 
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Lines 42^ 43. When the door of righteousness is shut against 
me^ and crooked ways and diminution (of good qualities) attain pre- 
dominance over me ; then turn away the power of the devil from me^ 
so that my soul may not be ruined.^^ 

Line 44. Convey my soul to the abode of the good (L e, 
heaven), and keep this my prayer in view.’^ 

Line 45. For a whole week, day and night, he continued (his 
prayers) : his body was there, but his mind was elsewhere {u e, 
with God). 

Line 46. Till the end of the week, the King continued to shed 
tears, (so much so that) he could no longei' sustain himself in the 
place of prayer. 

Line 47. On the eighth day, he came out of the place of prayer, 
and with a tottering gait he seated himself on the royal throne. 

Line 48. All the warriors of the Persian army became 
astonished at this act of the King. 

Line 49. Out of those distinguished warriors of the day of 
battle, every one of them had his own idea of the matter. 


THE NOBLES OP PERSIA INQUIRE PROM 
KAIKHUSRO THE CAUSE OP HIS CLOS- 
ING THE AUDIENCE-CHAMBER. 

Line 1. When the renowned King sat on the throne, the 
Usher came into the Court. 

Line 2, The King oi’dered the curtain to be lifted.up, and the 
army to be permitted to enter the Court. 

Lines 3, 4, 5. The horse-vanquishing warriors, possessing lion- 
like strength, and resembling Tus, Godarz, the brave Ges, Gurgin, 
Bezban, the lion-like Rohan, Shaidus, Zanga of Shawaran, 
Farebarz, and 'Gustaham, and other distinguished men, entered with 
shoes in their hands. 

Lines 6, 7, 8, 9. When they saw (the King), and prostituted 
themselves before him, then they disclosed their secret {i. e, explained 
the cause of their interview), saying: — ‘^0 King, brave, dignified, 
exalted, master of the world, and lord of lords ! From the time God 
created the world, suspended the firmament, and spread the earth 
like a carpet, no King like you ever sat on a throne of ivory. It is 
from you that the Sun and the Crown derive their radiance,’^ 

Line 10, Yon are the exalter of the coat of mail, the saddle 
andthp^ horse; and the bestowerof light, on the auspicious As^ar 
Gaihasp (a temple of the Magi in Balkh).^^ 
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Line 11, You are nofc afraid of labouring hard; and are not 
pi'oud of your wealth. Your labour is directed towards other objects 
than the attainment of wealth."'^ 

Line 12, All of us warriors are your servants^ and live only 
by the sight of you.^^ 

Line 13. You have consigned all your enemies to the dust : 
you no longer have cause to fear any one in the world 

Line 14. In every clime the army and treasure are yours: 
wherever you set your foot, you subdue that place.^^ 

Line 15. We do not know why your inajesty^s thoughts have 
become gloomy in these days.^^ 

Line 16. Yours are the days to enjoy the pleasures of this 
world, a nd not to become soi’rowful, and fade away,^^ 

Lines 17, 18. ^'If your majesty is angry with us for any thing 
(said or done) by any of us, and we have committed a fault in giving 
you pain, tell us, so that we may make your heart glad, and besmear 
(the offender's) face with blood, and roast his heart on fire.^^ 

Line 19. If you have some secret enemy, tell us, 0 King of 
the world.^^ 

Lines 20, 21, 22. All crown-wearers, who have hoen kings, 
considered the dignity of their throne and crown to depend upon this, 
that when they put the helmet of the brave on their heads, they must 
either cut off the heads (of their enemies), or lose their own heads (in 
the attempt). Tell us what your secret is, and seek a remedy for it 
from us.^^ 


KAIKHUSRO’S REPLY TO THE 
NOBLES OP PERSIA. 

Lines 1, 2, 3. The estimable King answered in this wise : 0 

law-abiding warriors ! I have no fear of any enemy in the world * 
nor is my treasure scattered in places (e. e, lost) ; nor am I displeased 
with the work of the army ; nor is there an offender among you.^^ 

Line 4. When I took my father's revenge from the enemy, 
I adorned the world with justice and faith," ^ 

Line 5. In the world there is not a footstep of ground which 
has not read the inscription on the stone of my ring (n which has 
not submitted to my rule)," 

Like 6. “You should put your swords into their sheaths (i. /?. 
give up the idea of fighting), and replace the sword with a cup (i. <?. 
indulge in luxuries).’^ 
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Lines 7, 8. Instead of the, sound of the bow, play the flute 
and the harp, accompanied with wine and luxuries ; because we have 
finished what we ought to have done. We have cleared the world of 
the enemy 

Line 9. I stood for one week in the pressence of God, full of 
thought and good intentions.” 

Line 10. I have a desire in my heart, which I ask the Creator 
of the world (to fulfil) 

Line 11. I will tell you cleaifly (what it is), if you will give 
me a reply and in the reply give me your auspicious counsel.” 

Lines 12, 13. You should offer praises before God, and show 
humility for this success and happiness, in that He has given power 
(to men) to do good and evil. Praise is due to Him alone Who has 
shown (us) the way."^^ 

Line 14. After that, you should enjoy yourselves, and purify 
your souls of evil.” . 

Line 15. Understand that these perishable heavens pay no 
regard either to him who is nourished, or to him who nourishes.” 

Line 16. They nourish the old and the young alike : it is 
from them that we find justice as well as oppi’ession.” 

Line 17. All the warriors came out from the presence of the 
King with their hearts shattered with grief. 

Lines 18, 19. Then the King gave orders to the Usher : — Sit 
behind the cnrtain of the Court, and do not admit any one to my 
presence, whether he be a stranger, or my relative.” 

Line 20. At night he came to the place of worship, and opened 
his lips before the Just Ruler {i, e. God). 

Lines 21, 22, 23. Saying: — ^^0 Thou, Wlio art higher than 
Greatness, the Promoter of holiness and righteousness ! When I 
pass away from this temporary abode (i, e. this world), be my guide 
to heaven, (in such a state) that my heart may ]iot have been 
wrapped up in (f, e. addicted to) crooked ways, and my soul may 
have attained the place of men of enlightened minds.” 


rate BATTLE OP ALEXANDER’S ARMY WITH THE 
ARMY OP PORUS OP INDIA; THE DEATH OP 
PORUS BY THE HAND OP ALEXANDER; 

AND THE PLACING OP SORAG ON THE 
THRONE BY ALEXANDER. 

Line 1, When Alexander came near Porus, the army of the 
latter saw the army of the former from a distance. 
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Line 2. Prom both sides arose a noise and the dust of battle^ 
and brave knights came out (to engage in combat). 

Line 3. They set fire to tho horses and Naphtha, and dispersed 
the army of Poms. 

Line 4. The black Naphtha became ignited with five, whereby 
the army, which was of steel («. e. clad in steel armour) was set in 
motion {L e. felljnto disorder). 

Line 5. When the elephants saw them running away, they 
ran with the army from their place with great speed. 

Line 6. When their trunks caught fire, the drivers were 
confounded thereby. 

Line 7. The whole of the Indian army beat a retreat, as well 
as the furious elephants with lofty necks. 

Line 8. Alexander pursued the army of the enemy like a fierce 
wind. 

Line 9. Insomuch that the colour of the atmosphere became 
blue : the troops had no place left to fight in. 

Line 10. The world-acquirer {i. e. Alexander), accompanied by 
Turks, halted between two mountains. 

Line 11. He sent night-guards to the roads in etery direction : 
he wanted to protect his army from the enemy. 

Lines 12, 18. When one end of the crown of the Sun made its 
appearance, and the world became like white crystal ; the sound of 
the trumpet was heard, as also the sound of the flute, the corn-pipe, 
and the brazen drum. 

Line 14. The troops made ready their shields, and raised their 
spears as high as the clouds. 

Line 15. Alexander came between both ranks (of the armies) 
with a Turkish sword in his hand. 

Lines 16,17,18. He sent a horseman to Porus, so that he 
may call out to him and tell him from a distance Alexander 
has come in front of the army, and seeks the road for a sight of 
you (i, e, wants to see you). He wishes to say something, and to 
hear what you may say. If you be just, he will agree (to what you 
say).^^ 

Line 19. When Porus of India heard this from him, he 
advanced, and quickly came from the centre to the front of the troops. 

Line 20. Alexander said to him ; — 0 man of renown ! Both 
the armies have become fatigued by the battle.” 

Line 21. ^^Wild and mpaoious animals are devouring the 
brains of men (i, <?. killed in battle), and the shoes of horses have to 
go over bones (i. e. the bones of the slain are strewed in very large 
numbers).” 
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Line 22. We two are both brave and robust, and are two 
warriors possessed of eloquence and brains (i. e. reason). 

Line 23. Why should the armies be killed, if they can go 
back alive from the battle-field ? 

Line 24. We should gird up our loins, and engage in 
(single) combat, if it is our desire to conquer a country.^^ 

Line 25. When one of us proves victorious, the army and 
the crown and throne will be left to liira.’^ 

Line 26. When Porus heard these words from the Turk (i. <?, 
Alexander!, he gladly agreed to enter into combat with him. 

Line 27. He found his body possessed of lion-like strength, 
and a dragon-like horse under him. 

Line 28. Alexander was on his horse (erect) like a pen, well- 
armed, nimble, and with a fierce horse (under him) . 

Line 29. He said to him (Porus) : '^This is the (right) way 
and plan, that we should fight each other without the troops.^^ 

Line 30. They both took two swords in their hands, and for 
a while went about between the two ranks. 

Lines 31, 32. When Alexander saw the body of|that^furious 
elephant (i. c. Porus), with a mountain (?. e. a big horse) under him, 
and a dragon [i. e. a sword) in his hand, he was filled with dismay 
at (the idea of) fighting with him : he became sorrowful, and 
despaired of his life and body. 

Line 33. He went about with him in the battle-field : a noise 
ai’ose from behind the troops. 

^ Line 34. The heart of Porus was filled with pain at that noise 
which attraotod his heart, eyes, and ears, in that direction. - ^ 

Line 35. Alexander came out of the dust-cloud like the wind : 
he struck a sharp sword on that valiant man. 

Line 36. He cut through his arm, head, and neck : his (i. e, 
Peruses) body fell from above (the horse) into the dust. 

Line 37. The head of the Turkish army went up to the Sky 
(^. <?. was elated with pride and joy), and the warriors set out 
forthwith , 


LpE 38. A drum of theirs (i. of the Turks) was made of 
the skin of a lion, the sound of which used to go above the clouds. 

Line 39. The sound of a trumpet and a drum was heard : the 
ground became of iron (with the shoes ofjhorses), and the atmosphere 
became ebony (^. e, black with dust). " 

'/j- Thereupon the Hindu warriors having the samb 

(distmguishmg) mark, began to fight furiously. 
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^ Lines 41, 42. A noise (i, e. a voice) was heard from the jungle, 
saying 0 righteous men, who ai'e the treasure of the kingdom of 
India ! The head of the Indian Porus is in the dust, and his elephant- 
like body is rent in pieces.^^ 

Line 43. What have you to fight for now, and why this 
sword fight, and so much delay (i e. prolonged battle)? 

Line 44. Alexander is to you the same as Porus (was) : you 
must now seek for strife and happiness from him (i. e, you must obey 
his orders) 

Line 45, The warrioi's of India went away, and agreed to the 
above course. 

Line 46. They saw the head of Porus besmeared with blood 
and dust : his body totally rent with a sword. 

Line 47. A groan, with lamentations, was heard from the 
troops, and they threw down their weapons of warfare. 

Line 48. Full of pain (i, e. grief) they went before the Kaisar 
[i. e, Alexander): they went weeping and with dust on their heads. 

Line 49. Alexander gave them back their heavy weapons and 
promised them every thing conducing to their welfare. 

Line 50. Saying;— If the Indian Porus has died, you should 
not consign your hearts to sorrow.^’ 

Line 51. I will bestow greater favours upon you (than Porus 
did), and will dispel all grief and fear from your hearts.” 

Line 52. I will bestow all his treasures (on you) : his efforts 
(i. e. the treasures which his efforts have collected) are unlawful to 
my army.” 

Line 58. I will make all the Hindus wealthy, and will en- 
deavour to make them possessors of good fortune and a crown.” 

Line 54. From there he proceeded to the throne of Porus, full 
of grief and mourning (for Porus), and of joy and mirth (at his own 
success). 

Line 55. This is the way of this transitory abode, that you 
(0 reader) will not remain in it for ever. 

Line 56, Whatever you have, use on yourself, and do not hoard 
it : when you have to toil, then what is the use of keeping it for any 
one else ? 

Line 57. The Kaisar {i, e. Alexander) was on the throne (of 
Porus) for two months ; he bestowed the wlxole of his (i. e. Peruses) 
treasure on the army. 
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Lines 58^ 59. He gave tlie throne to a man of noble birth, whose 
name was Sorag, and who was a distinguished warrior of India ; and 
said to him : — Never hoard up dindrs (i. e. money)/^ 

Lines 60, 61. Whatever comes to you, bestow it (on others), 
or use it on yourself : do not pride yourself on this transient crown 
and throne, because it is sometimes possessed by Alexander, and 
sometimes by Porus. Sometimes there is anger, and sometimes joy 
and mirth.’’ 

Line 62. ^ He bestowed dirams and dindrs on his (Porus’s) army, 
and adorned [i, e, put in order) his country. 



ODES SELECTED FliOM DIWAN 

HAFIZ. 


LIFE OP THE AUTHOR 

Khwaja Shains-iid-din Mahomed was the most elegant lyric poet 
of Persia. He was born at Shirdz in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. He was of a poetic turn of mind, and his languag’e has been 
styled among the Mahomedans Lisdn-iil-Ghaih/^ or the language 
of mystery. His poetical name was Hafiz. The po3ms he wrote 
were mostly Q/iazaU or odes. He died in 1389 A. D. or *791 A. H. 
at Shiraz, and after his death a collection of 569 of his odes was 
made by Syad Kasim Anwar, oiititled Diwfe Hafiz. His odes are 
free from any mean or abject spirit, but are simple and dignified. 
A few of his poems may be nndei’stood in a literal sense, but in 
general they are figurative, and allude to the Sufi doctrines. He 
was so fond of metaiphors that many of his zealous admirers have 
composed a dictionary of words in the language of the Sufis, in 
which figurative meanings are given to a gi*eat many words. 


The metre of this ode 
and runs as follows : — 


ODE I. 

Mktre. 

is Rnm.rd Musamman MaWjun Malizuf 


• Fd^ildhut IVildfun Fa^ildiun Fa^ilxin. 

Line 1. The freshness of-tho period of youth again belongs 
to the garden : the glad tidings of the rose have reached the sweet- 
voiced nightingale. 

Expdvnatton. Blinhah (yontlO rcl'ers to sprinu, Boslan to tliQ 

existence of the holy fcrnvollor. Gul ( i-oso) ineans the true Beloved i, r. hoc , ^ 

Cnifflitiugale) moans the true lover, i. e, oneAvho eavoup the illusory love oi 
became the lover of God. The moaning is that ilie period of sppug’ has nirrinA 

holy traveller, who is now in a state of Bnaf (expansion), m which ho spe 
mysteries. Also that the glad tidings of the True Beloved have rouchod the tine 

lover. 

Line 2. 0 breeze ! If yon again visit tbe youtlis of the flower- 

garden, convey respects from mo to the cypress, the lose an le 
sweet basil. 

Expalkation. Sahei (breeze) signifies the spiritual teacher : ^7awdndn 
(yonihs of «c flower-garden) signifj^thosc who tf^he roae anrthe 

God, i. e. the Prophet Mahomet and his followers. ^ The sniritnal 

basil also refer to those who have obtained access to f foUowcrs 

teacher is requested to convey the poet’s respects to the Prophet . ^ » 

when he holds spiritual communion with them. 
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Line 3. OThoii! Wlio Last taken np tLe bat of tlie pure 
ambergris to tbe Moon : send me not away, wlio am already bewil- 
dered, in a distracted state of mind. 

Explanation. Mdh (moon) moans ihe Lipflit of Divine kno'vvledfve : Ohougdn 
(bat) sif^nifies a ringlet, Tvliose tangled cnrls ai’e likened to the intTicucies in which 
Divine know’ledge is concealed. Tho moaning is that the Light of Diviuo knowledge 
has been concealed in intricacies and subtleties which bewilder the seeker of ir The 
poet's prayer is that the veil of intricacies may bo removed, and ho may bo allowed a 
glimpse of Divine knowledge. 

Line 4. I am afraid of that class of people who laugh at dreg- 
drinkers (of the wine of the love for God) : they will spend their 
faith for the tavern (of the wine of Divine love). 

Explanation. Durd leash (dreg-drinker) means a true lovor. The meaning is 
that those who scoff at true lovers will in tho end become captivated by the same lovo, 
and will have to give up their outward forma of religion in order to attain to it. The 
reference is to a verse in the Koran, which means that any one who criticises the act 
of another will himself fall into that very act before his death. 

Line 5. Be a friend of Godly men : for in the ark of Noah 
there is .one made of dust, who does not cai^e for the Deluge. 

Explanation. Mcrnhin-imKlrndd (Godly men) refers to the Prophet Mahomet and 
his followers, or to a spiritual tG.acher. Ki<fhH-i~Xdh {^the ark of Noah) signifies this 
world. Khdld (one made of dust) refers either to tho Prophet or to a spiritual teacher. 
Tu(fdn (Deluge) siguiiies the clelnge of calamities iu which this world is immersed. The 
meaning is that one should bo tho associate of tho Prophet or a spiritual teacher, for it 
is they alone who can protect one from the troubles of this world. 

Line 6. Go out of the sphere of the Sky (i. e, renounce this 
woi'ld), and do not ask for bread in it ; for tliis black cup (?. c. the 
Sky)dn the end kills its guest. 

Explanation. That is, renounce this world, and do not seek for rest in it, but 
become a lover of God ; for the heavens kill those who are fond of the world. 

Line 7. If the wine-selling magiau child displays such 
splendour, I will make my eye-lashes the sweeper of the door of the 
wine-tavern. 

Explanation, Ifiif/Ti-irtc/m (magiau child) mny signify either the JT/iw/Zf, a, who 
gives the wine of spirituality to the lovers of God, or iti may mean the manifestation 
of Divine glories. He is called the wine-seller, because a view of Divine glories make.q 
the beholder enraptured. Mai khdnd (wine-tavern) signifies love for God. The 
meaning is two-fold. 

(1) If the Khalifd, who gives tho wine of spirituality, displays such splendour, I 

will make my eye-lashes the sweeper of the door of his dwelling ’ 

(2) If the Divine glories show themselves in their splendour, I will make my 
eye-lashes the sweeper of the door of true love, i. e, I will remove the obstacles that 
lie in the way of true love. 

Line 8. If you be enamoured of the sphere of possibilities (?‘. 6. 
this world), you will not become acquainted with one iota of the 
mysteries of existence. 

Line 9. He whose last sleeping-place consists of t^o handfuls 
of dust, say to him ; — What need have you to raise your palace as 
high as the skies ? 



Linje 10. 0 uiy Moon of Canaan ! The tlirone of Egypt 

belongs to you : it is now tlie time when you sliould bid adieu to tMs 
prison. 

Explanaticn. Mdh‘i-kan\htb (Moon of Canaan) siy-nifies the poet’s heart, which is 
as much an object of love as Joseph of Canaan was on account of his beauty, Masnad-i‘ 

(the throne of Egypt) signifies love for God. Zi /id (prison) means the people 
of the world, the inhabitants of which are fond of illusory love. The poet in this line 
addresses his heart and says that as ib has become the dwelling of Divine love, it is 
time for it to leave this world, i. c. the company of its inhabitants, who have given 
themselves up to love for women. 

Line 11. I do not know what mysteries Thou hast (concealed) 
in Thy ringletS; that Thou hast dishevelled the musk-diffusing side- 
locks. 

Explanation. Ztilf (ringlet) signifies the attraction and pleasures of Divine love. 
Gefiil ( side-lock) may mean either the mind, or intricacies aud subtleties. The mean- 
ing is two-fold. 

(1) The poet is at a loss to find what charm God has concealed in the pleasures 
uf Divine love, that it has taken away the peace of his mind. 

(2) The poet docs not know what mysteries there are in Divine love, that God 
has concealed it in so many intri«jacies and subtleties. 

Line 12, The land of freedom and the corner of contentment 
are a treasure which a King cannot attain to by means of the sword. 

Line 13. 0 Hafiz! Drink wine, aud be profligate: be happy, 

but do not make the Koran a snare of deception like othei’s. 

Explanation, ^^t(i (wine) means Divine love, and (profiigacy) means the 

concealment of luysteiies. The lino moans : — 0 Hafiz ! Bo a lover of God , and con- 
ceal mysteries : grieve no .)ne and be not grieved by any one, bub, like worldly people, 
do nob make the Kordn an excuse for deceiving people.” 

ODE II 

Metre. 

The metre of this odo is Hamal Mnsaddas Mahziif, and runs 
thus : — 

Fa^ildiun Fa^ildtun B'aHlun. 

.Line 1. 0 cup-bearer ! A.rise ( L c. be attentive to me), and 
give me the cup : drive away from me the woes of this world. 

Explanation. Bald (cup-bearcr) stands for sjiintual teacher, and 3dm (cup) means 
the cup of the wine of Divine knowledge. The poet asks his spiritual teacher to give 
him the cup of the wine of Divine knowledge, and thereby free him from tho troubles 
of this world. 

Line 2. Place the cup of wine in my palm, so that I may put 
off this darwesh. habit of blue color from my head. 

Explanation. (cup of wine) signifies either the message of deaoh 

which is conveyed to the people of God, or Divine love, aud Kaf (palm) means the 
heart. DaU’-i-arsifik-v/d;^ (darwesh habit of blue color), means either the elemental 
body, or seif -egotism. Tho moaning is two fold. 

(1) The poet asks God io send him Iho message of deaths so that his soul may 
escape £i*om this elemental body and reach its object (i. c. God). 

(2) The pcet asks that Divine love be ingrained in his heart, so that he may be 
enabled to give up self-egotism. 
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Line 3. Altliougli in tlie opinion of the (worldly) wise, it is a 
disg-race (to be lost in Divine love), we do not desire (worldly) fame 
or name. 

Line 4. G-ive wine. How long will the passions of evil ten- 
dency remain in a disgraceful state by reason of this wind of vanity? 

Explanation. j3r1d^i7?-» (wine j means tlie wine of Di vino love. The poefc asks for 
Divine love, so that lie may gob rid of worldly passions and pride. 

Line .5. The smoke of the sigh of my burning bi*east has pro- 
duced its effects on the immature ones depressed in spii'it. 

Explanation. That is, the smoke of the sigh of my breast, which is burning 
with Divine love, has affected worldly people, who are immature, because they know 
nothing of Divine love, and are depressed in spirit on account of tlie cares and anxieties 
of this world, or on account of worldly lusts. 

Line 6. Among the high and low, I do not see any one 
acquainted with the secrets of my enamoured heart. 

Line 7. My heart is glad {i, e. enamoured) of that Beloved 
{i. e, God)j Who at once took away the peace of my mind. 

Line 8. He who saw that Cypress of silvery body (i, e. God, 
the truly Beloved), will never (wish to) see any other cypress in the 
flower-gardens. 

Explanation. This lino may either bo taken in the meaning indicated above, or 
the cypress may signify a worldly sweetheart, and the flower-garden the world. 

Line 9. Yon will have to pass away from this world; do not be 
grieved (at this) : eat and drink merrily, and pass your days happily. 

Line 10. 0 Hafiz ! Be patient day and night in your troubles 

(in fighting with your passions); eventually you will some day achieve 
your object. 


ODE III. 

Metre. 

The metre of this ode is Bamal Masamman MahrAf or Mahsilr, 
and runs thus ; — 

Fd^ildtaii FdHldtun FdHldhm Fd^ildt. 

Line 1. The outward -worshipping ascetic is not acquainted 
with the particulars about me : whatever lie may say regarding me 
should not be the cause of annoyance. 

Explan \tion. An outward-worshipping ascetic is ouo who merely looks to outward 
forms, and does not understand the reality ; whereas a true lover of God does not 
confine himself to outward forms. The poet therefore says that a true lover of God 
should not fake offence at the criticisms of an out ward- worshipping ascetic. 

Line 2. In this Path (of love), whatever befalls the holy traveller 
is to his advantage : 0 my heart ! no one loses his road on the 
straight Highway (leading to God). 
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Explanation, There are four stages which the holy traveller has to pass on his way 
to (rod, via. Sharia' t (Mahomedau law), Tarikot (Path), Eahikat (Truth), and Mdr'fat 
(Divine knowledge). Sirdi is the name of a bridge over which people will have to pass 
on the Day of Judgment in order to get to heaven. It is finer than a hair, and sharper 
than a sword. The Path leading to G-od is called Sirdt because it is as difficult to tread 
as it is to cross the said bridge. The poet means that one should not be. daunted by the 
difficulties which he encounters on the Path leading to God. 

Line 3. In order to see how the game go^s, I will move on my 
Pawn : the chess-board of profligates has no room for the King. 

Explanation. Baizak (Fawn) stands for humble efforts, and Shdh (King) signifies 
pride. Biyid (Profligate) signifies lovers of God. The meaning is that we will go on 
making humble efforts and try our Inck, for pride is of no avail to the lovers of God. 

Line 4. 0 God ! What kind of indifference is this, and 

what kind of a just Ruler have we, that we have all these hidden 
wounds {i. e. cravings of the heart), and the power to sigh is not given 
to us ? 

Line 5. What is this lofty roof (t. e. the Sky), smooth, and hav- 
ing many pictures ? No wise man of the world is acquainted with 
this mystery {i. c. is able to solve it) . 

Line 6. It would appear that our head accountant does not 
know accounts, for in this Royal signature, there is no trace of 
Hasbatan uAi-l&h . 

Explanation. Sdhih Diwdii (head accountant) signifies the Beloved. Tiighrd 
(Uoyal signature) means love-play. Hashafanib-li-ldh litorally means for the sake of 
God, i. e. something given for the sake of God, or favour shown. The meaning is that 
it is customary with superiors to show some favor to their inferiors at the time of tak- 
ing accounts, but our Beloved does not show any indulgence in this love*play. 

Ijinb 7. Whoever wishes (to come), say (to him) ^^Come,” and 
whoever wishes (to leave), say (to him) Go/^ In this Court there 
is no hindrance, and no chamberlain or doorkeeper. 

Explanation. The meaning is that every one is at liberty to become a lover of 
God. 

Line 8. Whatever (unfitness) there is, is owing to our dispro- 
portioned and ungainly form : otherwise Thy robe of honour is not 
too short for any one^s stature. 

Line 9. It is the business of the sincere to go to the door of the 
wine-tavern : boasters have no admission to the street of the wine- 
sellers. 

Explanation. Maikhand (wine- tavern) signifies love, and Takrang (sincere) 
signifies true lovers. Khud farosh (boasters) implies outward worshippers. Mai 
farosh (wine-sellers) signifies spiritual teachers. The meaning is that only true lovers 
can aspire to reach the door of true love, and outward worshippers have no access to 
spiritual teachers. 

Line 10, I am the servant of the old man of the tavern, whose 
favour is constant : otherwise the favour of the (worldly) Sheikh and 
the ascetic is shown sometimes, and sometimes not. 

Explanation. Plr^ukhardhdt (the old man of the tavern) signifies a perfect 
spiritual guide. The poet says that he is the servant of perfect spiritual guides, whose 
favor is unfailing : whereas the worldly leaders of religion are fickle. 
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Line 11. If Hafiz does not sit ou ilie tlirono of liouour^ it is 
owing to his highinindediiess : the di*eg-di*iaking lover (of the wine 
of God^s love) is not r slave to wealth and position. 

ODE IV. 

Metre. 

The metre of this ode is Bamal Miisamman MahJibun Mahsur, and 
runs as follows : — 

FiVilaiu)i FdHldtnn Fd^ildtnn Fd^ildt, 

Line 1. Last night 1 saw that tho angels were knocking at the 
door of the wine-tavern : they were kneading the clay of Adam^ and 
moulding it into the shape of a cup. - 

Explanation. Do<!7i (lasb mgkt) means meditation. Maihhaiid (wiue-taverii) 
means the Divino wovld, where the lovers of Grod arc treated with the wine of Divine 
knowledge. Paim'ind (cap) means the cup of Divino love. The poet says that he saw, in 
the course of his meditation, that angels were preparing the form of Adam and filling it 
with the wine of God’s love. 

Line 2. The inhabitauts of the sacred fold of the mysteries of 
angelic abstinence, drank intoxicating wine with me, a mere traveller. 

Explanation. The whole of the first hemistich signifies (a) angels, and (7;) 
spiritual teviohers. Beth nashin (traveller) moans a traveller of the Path leading to 
God. Badah’i'Mai>tdnA (intoxicating wine) means the wine of Divine love, which 
throws one into an ecstatic state. The meaning is that although the poet was a mere 
traveller on the Path of Tarilcatf j'et the angels or tho spiritual teacher honoured him 
with their company and drank wine with him like familiar friends. 

Line 3. God be thanked that peace has been established between 
me and it, (L e, my animal nature) : tho Eouris, (i. e, my angelic 
nature), dancing (through joy), quaffed tho cup of thankfulness. 

Explanation. The poet represents his angelic naturo as thanking God that the 
war between him and his animal nature has ceased, that is, he has brought his animal 
nature under control. 

Line 4. Excuse (0 reader) the wrangles between the seventy- 
two sects : when they knew not the truth, they concocted (different) 
stories. 

Explanation. Among Mahomedaus, there are seventy-three sects, of whom only 
one, that of Swnnat wo Jamrpai, is considered to be true, all the rest being regarded 
as false. 

Line 5. The heaven could not bear the burden of deposit, (i, e. 
Divine knowledge) : the dice of fortune-telling was cast in iny name, 
who am enraptured (with Divine love) . 

EspTiANATION. Amdnat (deposit) has referenoo to tho deposit o£ Diviue kaowledgo, 
or according to soma, tho power of distinguishing botween good and eril, and the 
responsibility for oril deeds, which, tho Koran says, God offered to the heavens, and 
the mountains, but they refused to accept tho ofCor, while man, who was ignorant and 
a tyrant to himself, foolishly accepted it. 

Line 6. A point, (i. e. subtlety) of love (of God^ has made the 
heart of hermits restless, in the manner that a mole does, which has 
been placed otl the cheek of the beloved one. 
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Line 7. How can we help going astray while having a hundrec 
heaps of conceit (in ns), when Adam, wdio was made of clay, wai 
robbed (/. e, led astray) with a single grain of wheat ? 

Explanation. This refers to Adam’s fall from Paradise. According to Mahomedan 
tradition, Adam was tempted by Satan to partake of a grain of wheat in disobedience to 
the commands of God, in consequence of which he was turned out of Paradise. 

Line 8 . That is not fire at whose flame the candle langhs : that 
is fire which is' set to the harvest (?. e. body) of the Moth. 

Explanation. The tire in the second hemistich means the fire of the love of God, 
and Moth signifies a true lover. The moaning is that the fire by whose flame the 
candle burns, or over whoso flame tne candle langhs in derision, is not the real fire. 
The true ‘fire is that which burns the hearts of true lovers with Divine love. 

Line 9. From the time when the tress-trips of the brides of 
speech, {i, e. poetry) hove been combed, no one has, like Hafiz, 
lifted the veil from off the face of imagination. 

Explanation*. That is, since the time when the art of poetry began, no one has 
written such imaginative poetry as Hafiz. 


ODE V. 

Metre. 


The metre of this ode is Mitjtasi ‘\Iiimmmaii Makhh'in MxisVai 
Mahs{tr, and runs as follows : — 

Mnfd'iliin Fd^ldtnn Miifd^ihfn Fa^ildn or FaHldt, 

Line 1. The good tidings have arrived that the days of grief 
will not last {i. e. will come to an end) : that (/'. e. the time of happi- 
ness) came to an end, and this too (/. the time of grief) will not 
last. 

Line 2. Although I have become despicable in the eyes of the 
Beloved, yet my rival (f. e, ray animal r.aturo) will not continue to 
be honoured, as at present. 

Line 3. As the door-keeper strikes every one with the sword, 
no one can take up his abode in the enclosure of the Sacred Place. 

Explanation. Pardad^ir (door-keeper) signifies sensual desires, and Baram 
(Sacred Place) means Divine knowledge. The meaning is that so long as sensual 
desires have the mastery over man, ho cannot attain to Divine knowledge.' 

Line 4. 0 wealthy man ! Secure the heart of the beggar who 

comes to you, because the stoi’e-house of gold and the treasure of 
dirams^ will not last (for ever). 

^ Explanation. Taioangar (wealthy man) may bo taken, either in its literal sense, or 
to signify a spiritual teacher rich with the treasures of Divine knowledge, Darwesh (beg- 
gar) may mean either a holy sage, who offers words of good advice to a wealthy man, 
or a seeker after Divine knowledge. 

Line 5. 0 candle ! Be thankful for the companionship 

of the Moth, because this state of affairs will not last till the morning. 
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Explanation. Shama' (candle) may stand for (a) masters of wealth, (b) man*R 
existence, and (c) a spiritual teacher. Parwdnd (moth) may signify (a) dependents, 
(b) the limbs, and (c) disciples, Suhehdam (morning) signifies the morning of the Day 
of Judgment. 

Line 6. The angel of the invisible world gave me the glad 
tidings that at the* door of His generosity, no one will remain 
afflicted. 

Line 7. On this Chrysolite tent O’, e. the Sky), it is written in 
(letters of) gold that nothing will last except the good deeds of 
o'enerous men. 

o 

Line 8. It is said that the song of Jamshed^s festive assemblies 
was: — Bring the cup of wine, as Jamshed will not live for ever/^ 

Line 9. What room is there for thanksgiving or complaint 
for good or evil destiny, for no one will for ever remain the victim 
of grief? 

Line 10. 0 Hafiz ! Don^t despair of the kindness of your 

Beloved, for the traces of wrath and the marks of oppression will 
not remain (for ever). 


ODE VI. 

The metre of this ode is the same as that of ode I. 

Line L G-lad tidings, 0 my heart, that one of Jesus-like 
breath is coming : from whose sweet breathings the smell of kindness 
comes. 

Explanation. Mnsih literally means The Anointed, The Messiah. It was 
customary among the sons of Israel fo rub oil on the forehead of prpphets, and for this 
reason the word Masih been me the title of Christ, The personage {Masihd nafs) here 
alluded to is a perfect spiritual teacher 

Line 2. Do not lament or complain of gi'ief and trouble, be- 
cause last night {i.e. in meditation) I struck an omen, and (found 
that) a redresser of grievances (i, e. a spiritual teacher) was coming. 

Line 3. By the fire of the valley of the right hand (of Sinai), 
I alone am not joyful : Moses (too) is coming there in the hope of 
getting a spark of fire. 

Explanation. Wddi^i-aiman (valley of the right hand) refers to the wilderness 
through which Moses led the children of Israel, and where he, in search of fire, sudden- 
ly beheld fire burning in a gr(ien bush, whence a voice issued to him. Here it means 
internal Light, by which a man can get a peep into spiritual things. Kuhs (spark of 
6rc) also refers to the same Light. The moaning is that it is not the poet alone who is 
glad of possessing this Light, but men like Moses have also souglit for it. 

Line 4.^ There is no one who has not some business, in Thy 
street : every one comes there in the hope of (fulfilment of) some 
desire . 

Explanation- The addressee hoio is either a spiritual teacher or Crod, 
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Li^^e 5. No one lias known where the intended halting-place 
(L e, place of destination) is ** only this much is known that the clang 
of bells is being heard. 

Explanation. That is, no one has been able to probe into Divine mysteries. All 
that the seekers seem to know is the direction in which they have to proceed. 

LiiSTB 6, Give (me) one draught (of the wine of Divine love)’, 
because in the wine-tavern of the masters of generosity, no friend 
(?*. e. applicant) comes without a request. 

Explanation. The addressee in thus line is the spiritual teacher. 

Lixe 7. Do not ask any thing about the nightingale of this 
garden ; because I hear (only) cries which proceed from a cage. 

Explanation. Nightingale refers to the soul, garden signifies the holy traveller’s 
existence, and cage means the body. The poet says that he is totally ignorant of 
particulars regarding the soul of his existence. All he knows is that it is confined in 
’ the body. 

Line 8. If the friend; (/. e. spiritual teacher) has any idea of 
asking after the health of one sick with grief (/. e. God’s love), say 
to him : — Come at once, for there is still some breath in him.” 
(That is, he is not as yet wholly overpowered with animal passions). 

Line 9. 0 friends ! The Beloved (L e, the predominance of 
Divine love) is bent upon making a prey of the heart of Hdfiz ; a 
Eoyal Falcon is coming to make a prej^ of a fly ! 


ODE VII. 

The metre of this ode is the same as that of ode I. 

Line 1. Wliat tumult is this that I see in the age of the Moon 
(or in the Vicissitudes of Time) ? I see the whole world full of 
strife and mischief. 

Explanation. DouvA^Komav (age of the Moon) may also mean tbo Vicissitudes of 
Time, which changes swiftly like the motion of the Moou. The age of the Moon is tlie 
last of the seven ages of the world, each age being composed of 7,000 years. The 
other 6 ages were those of : — (1) Mercury, (2) Venus, (3) Mars, (4) Jupiter, (5) Saturn 
and (6) Tho Sun. 

Line 2. Every one' demands from Time the days of prosperity : 
the difficulty is that every day I see a worse state of things. 

Line 3. For fools, the sherbet is wholly made of rose-water and 
sugar : I see that‘ the food of the wise is entirely made up of the 
liver’s blood. 

Line 4* The Arab horse is lying galled under the pack-saddle : 
on the neck of the ass, I see everywhere a golden collar. 

Explanation. Arab horse refers to wise men, and ass signifies fools. The mean- 
ing is that in this age, while wise men are in affliction, fools are everywhere well off. 

Line 5. Dauglifcers are entirely at "war and strife witli motliers : 
I see that sons are wholly ininjical to thejr fathers. 
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Line 6. A Lrotlier has no pity for his brother : nor do I see 
that a father has any affection for liis son. 

Line 7. 0 master {i, e, reader) ! Listen to the advice of Hdfiz. 
Go and perform good deeds : for I look upon this advice as better 
than pearls and jew-els (or, according to another reading, treasure 
of' jewels). 


ODE VIII. 

This and the next odo have been written in praise of the King of 
the time, but according to some, they are addressed to the spiritual 
teacher. 

Metre. 

The metre of this ode is Ramal Musamman Mahzuff and runs 

thus 


F6?ldtun FcVldtun F£ldtun Faihm. 

Line 1. 0 you ! The robe of sovereignty fits exactly on your 
form : the beauty of the crown and signet are due to your exalted 
lineage (or, according to another reading of the second hemistich, 
the royal crown owes its resplendence to your incomparable jewel). 

Line 2. Your moon-like cheek, by means of the royal cap, every 
moment makes the sun of victory appear. 

Explanation. That is, ia whichever direction you turn your face, victory and 
success shine on it there. 

Line 3. Wherever the Rnma of your canopy, which touches the 
Sky, casts its shado-w, that place becomes the abode of ihe bird of 
good foi'tune. 

Note. For Humdf see Explanation to line 9 at page 3 of Part I. 

Line 4. Tour wise heart, notwithstanding thousands of differ- 
ences, never failed to grasp a single point out of the rules of the 
Shara’ (i, e, Mahomedau Law) and philosophy. 

Line *5. The water of life drops from tho beak of eloquence of 
your sweet-voiced parrot, that is, your sugar-devouxung pen. 

Line 6. Although the Sun of the Sky is the eye and the lamp 
of 'the world, the bestower of light to his eye is the dust of your foot* 

Line 7. That which Alexander wished for, and Time did not 
give to him, was a draught of ^weet water from your life-increasing 
cup. 

Line 8. Want does not require representation in the sacred 
precincts of your dignity : the secret of no one is bidden from your 
bright judgment* 
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Like 9. 0 King! In tlie Hope of yoix^ life-giving, sin-effacing 
pardon, Hafiz with his old head leads a youthful life (i, e, a life free 
from anxiety and care^. 


ODE IX. 

Metee. 

The metre of this ode is Muzare^ Miisamviaii Akhrah^ and runs as 
follows : — 


Mu/u^lo Fd^ildtun. 

Like 1. Oyou! The resplendence of royalty shines in your 
face : a hundred Divine mysteries are hidden in your meditations. 

Line 2. Your pen — may God bless it — has opened the door of 
religion and the world {i, e. spiritual and temporal good) : it has 
opened a hundred fountains of the water of life from a single drop 
of ink. 

Explanation. Thai is, tho King, with a stroke of his poii, has coufeiTed innu* 
merable benefits, both spiritual aud temporal, on the people. 

Line 3. On the devil (i. e. tho king’s enemy^, the light of 
the Ism^i-dzam does not shine : the country and the seal ring are 
yours ; order whatever you desire. 

Explanation, Ism^i^dzam means the most sacred of the name* of God, .which was 
inscribed on Solomon’s ring, and by which he brought genii under subjection. The 
lucaning is that the light of God’s name cannot shine on the king’s enemy. 

Line 4. Whoever entertains any doubt with regard to Solomoii^s 

e, the King’s) dignity, the bird and the fish will laugh at his 
wisdom and knowledge. 

Line 5. The sword {i, e, the King^s sword), to which the Sky 
gave lustre out of its bounty, wdll alone conquer the world without 
the aid of an army. 

Line 6. If a flash of your sword falls on the quarry and roine, 
it will give the red-faced ruby the colour of withered grass (f. 
yellow colour). 

Explanation. That is, by seeing a flash of the King’s sword, the red mby will 
turn yellow through fear. 

Line 7, If you inquire about our condition fi^om the morning 
breeze, I know that your heart will feel pity for the wailings of the 
night-sitters (i. <f. worshippers of God). 

Line 8. O cup-bearer! Fetch water from the fountain of the 
tavern, so that we may wash off the pride of the monastery (e\ e, 
devotional merits) from our ragged garment. 
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ExPLANJLTIO^’■. Sdki (cup-bearor) stands for the spiritual teacher ; Chashma-i 
hhardhdt (fountain of the taveru) signifies the fountain of Divine knowledge 
Ujb^i-KhdnMh (pride of the monastery) refers to the pride felt at tho observance of ih( 
outward fornii and ceremonies of religion. The poet asks his spiritual teacher to giv 
him a cup of tho ■wine of Divine knowledge, so that he may bo freed from the obser 
vance of the outward forms and ceremonies of religion. 

Line 9. Altliougli the Falcon sometimes places a cap on iti 
head, even the birds of Caucasus know the principles of sovereignty 

Explanation. The cap here referred to is the leather cap usually placed on ih 
head of the Falcon. The meaning is that one does nob become a sovereign merely b 
placing a cap on his head, and that tho qualities nocessai’y to become a sovereign ai 
known even to the birds of Oancasus. 

Line 10. From the time the institution of sovereignty ha 
prevailed in Adames household^ no one like you has understood thi 
science (of sovereignty) in the manner in which it should be (undei 
stood). 

Line 11. Your pen admirably writes the life-increasing amule 
for the friend, and the life-diminishing charm for the enemy. 

Line 12. OKing! A life time has passed since my cup ho 
been empty of wine : this is the claim of your servant {?*. e, myself 
and this (can be corroborated by) the testimony of tlie Police-ofiBce] 

Line 13. 0 you ! Your elements (i, e. your elemental body 

have been created out of the alchemy of honour (i. e. you arc ( 
respectable lineage) : 0 you ! Your fortune is safe from the calamit 
of ruin. 

Line 14. When the lightning of disobedience struck the chose 
Adam, how can pretensions to sinlessness become us ? 

Explanation. Safi alldh (chosen of God) was the title of Adam. 

Line 15. 0 shelter of created beings! 0 bestower of gifts 
show kindness to tho helpless darwesh on whom calamities hai 
fallen. 

Line 16, Since tho time when you, of angelic qualities, hai 
been (in the world), oppression does not proceed from the heavens 
since the time when you, shelter of the world, have existed, tyrant 
has disappeared from the ivoi’ld. 

Line 17. 0 Ilutiz 1 AVlicn your friend O', e, the King) r 
members yon occasionally, ^ do not express grief at your dcstinj 
come back in a pardou-scekiug spirit. 



THE QUATEAINS OF UMAR 
KHAYAM. 


Life op the author. 

The name of tliis poet was Ghias-nd-clin Abul Fatfceh Umar, 
and he acquired the poetical name of Khayam (tent-maker) because 
he was originally a tent-maker. He was born about the middle 
of the fifth century of the Hijrat. He is held to be one of the most 
remarkable of Persian poets. The freedom of his religious opinion 
gave great offence to the priests, but his works arc, nevertheless, 
highly esteemed by general readers. Nizam-ul-mulk, minister of 
Alp ArsaUn and Malik Shah, while studying in his youth under 
the great Sunni Doctor Imam Muafik of Naishapur, formed a close 
-friendship with two of his fellow-pnpils, Umar Khayam and Hassan 
Sabbali. The three friends made a vow that whichever of them 
first attained wealth and power should share his fortune with the 
others. When Nizdm-ul-mulk became minister to Alp Arsalan, he 
was true to his word, and gave Ilassan a place at court, Ilassan 
intrigued against him, and tried to ruin him ; but having failed in 
his attempt, he retired from court, and in the end brought about 
the assassination of Kizam-ul-mulk. Umar Khayd-m was the most 
learned man of his age, and thorough master of the Greek sciences. 
He died at Naishapur in 51 7 A. H. or 1123 A. D. 

I. 

No one has access behind the veil of (Divine) mysteries : the 
mind of no’one is acquainted with this enigma (or, according to 
another reading, no one is acquainted with this enigma of life, i. <?. 
of Divine knowledge). There is no resting-place except in the 
bosom of the earth (i. e. the tomb) : alas ! even this story is not a 
short one fu e, it needs much elucidation in order to be understood). 

II 

The secrets of the world, as they ai’e in our record (i. ^.the 
record of Divine knowledge), cannot be mentioned (e. <?, disclosed), 
because the mention of them would be a calamity on our heads. 
When there is no worthy person among these ignorant people (i. e, 
outward worshippei’s), wo cannot let out what is in our minds, 

III- 

When any grief besets your heart, or the affairs of your own 
business become inti'icate for you ; you should ask about the partis 
culars of another’s mind, so that you may be restored to perfect 
peace of mind e. by learning that no one is without sorrow. 
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IV. 

Why is there all this sorrow for worldly goods, and reluctanc 
to quit the world ? Have you ever seen any one who lived for ever 
This one breath which has been borrowed in your body : with 
borrowed article we must live in a temporary fashion {i, e. we mu 
not become too much attached to worldly things), 

V. 

The mind has understood the secret of existence, as it should I 
understood : even in Death it recognized Divine mysteries. To-d? 
(i. e. in this world), when you are in life, you have understood nothing 
to-morrow (L e. in the next world), when you have passed out of lif 
then what will you comprehend ? 

VI. 

Be vigilant, for the times are boisterous : do not sit void of car 
for the sword of (the Vicissitudes of) Time is sharp. If Time pu 
the confection of almonds (t. e, worldly happiness) on your palat 
never swallow it, because there is poison (L e, griej) mixed in it. 

VII. 

I was asleep ; a wise man told me that sleep (i. e. idleness) nev 
caused any one^s flower of happiness to blossom : why do you comn 
a deed which is mated with death? Get up, for (one day) you w 
have to sleep (for ever) in the dust, 

VIII. 

Do not long for happiness, for (after all) the outcome of life 
a breath : every particle (of earth) is of tho dust of personages li 
KaikobM and Jam. The state of tho world and the nature of tl 
life are a dream, and a delusion, and a deception, and a snare. 

IX. 

This dilapidated mn, which is styled the world, is the resiin 
place of the piebald horse of the morning and evening. This is 
festive assembly, which has survived a hundred Jamsheds (f 
Jamshed-like personages) : it is a palace, which is the resting-ph 
of a hundred Bahrdms (t, e. Bahram-like personages), 

X. 

0 God ! Thou art gracious, and Thy graciousness is a great hoc 
then why is the sinner outside the garden of Iram (i, e. out of the p 
of Thy forgiveness)? If Thou showest mercy on me by rea»son of ; 
obedience, then it is not Grace ; if Thou forgivest me in a state 
sinfulness, then it is Grace. 

XI. 

^ That class of people, who have reached a dignified (world 
position, have at last departed in a’ helpless state : and that group 
persons who have trodden the path of dignity («. e. Divine hnowledg 
also uttered cries of self-helplessness at tho time of their death, 
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XII. 

When tlie apprelieusion of my sins crosses my mind, tHen owing 
to tlie fire of my breast (t.e. of remorse), the water (of tears shed in 
repentance) rises above my bead. But the case is always this, that 
when a servant expi'esses contrition, the master, out of kindness, gives 
up all idea of (i, <?, forgives) them (t‘. e. his faults). 

XIII. 

Every breath of your life that passes awny : do not let it pass 
except in happiness. Beware, for the capital of this workVs country 
(i. <?. the world) is life : it will pass in whatever w’ay you spend it (/. c. 
it is left to your option ■whether yon spend it in happiness or sorrow.) 

XIV. 

I have wasted an age in the hope that my days may be made 
happy by Time : I am afraid lest Time may not give me leisni^e 
enough to obtain my duo (i. c. happiness) from Time. 

XV. 

Those who strung the pearls of Divine knowledge hy means of 
thought, i.e, told us many things with regard to God : none of them 
understood the tlii’ead of (Divine) secrets. At first they talked 
absurdities, and then went to sleep (or, according to another reading, 
they first became helpless, and then went to sleep, i. c. died). 

XVI. 

Those who are the chosen people of this world, and who have 
galloped the JBurdk of their efforts (to acquire Divine knowledge,) 
over the lofty Sky, are, in respect of the knowledge of Thy nature, 
like the heavens, bewildered, and head downcast, and distracted. 

ExpLiNiTiON. BurdI: was the animal on which the Prophet Mahomet is said to 
have ascended to heaven on the night of the MirdJ^ the night gn which he went to the 
presence of Clod. 

XVII. 

Eejoico, for the world will last a long time : the marks of the 
stars will last on the Sky. The brick which shall be made out of 
(the dust of) your body, will form the wall of the dwellings of others 
(i. e. your property will fall into the hands of others), 

XVIII. 

Alas, that the document of youth has been folded up, and this 
fresh spring-tide of happiness ha.s passed away, and that bird of 
mirth which was styled Youth, 1 do not know, alas, when it came 
and when it went away (f. e. so transient was its stay). 

XIX. 

With the water of annihilation, (Fate and Destiny) have sown my 
seed (i. e. the seed of my existence) ; they have formed my sonl out 
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ot tlie fii-e of grief. Bewildered like the wind, I wander around the 
world, in order to find from what place my dust (i. o. the dust of 
which my body has been made) has been taken up. 

Explanation. Tins Quafcrmn onnmerates all tlio four clomenfcg of which tho 
human bo(3y is made up, vi::. water, fire, air, and dust. 


XX. 

Tliose people who recline tlieir heads on tlie dinst of death, 
hecomo freed from their own verbal alrerentions till tho Day of 
Judgment. How long will you say that no one has given you 
any information (about the next world) ? Owing to their want of 
knowledge^ how can they give yon the information ? 

XXI. 

. T will give yon a little advice, if you lend me yonr ear. For the 
sake of God, do not pat on the garment of deception {i. e, do not 
practise hypocrisy). The next world is eternal, and this world is 
but a (fleeting) breath. Do not sell the eternal world (t\ e, future 
existence) in exchange for a single moment (f. e. the present 
transitoiy existence). 

XXIL 

Do not despair of (the forgiveness of) the Omnipotent Creator 
and the Merciful God, because of your great sins and offences. If 
you are lustful and bad (/. e. of evil habits) to-day (i, e, in this life). 
He will forgive you to-morrow (e. s, in the next life) even wu'tli yonr 
rotten bones. 

XXIII. 

I have closed the door of object and desire against myself, and 
have become free from the obligation of every one, high or low. 
Whether I am a Su/ of a mosque, or a priest of a temple, I know and 
He knows that I am what I am. 

XXIV. 

Remain content in pain (a. <?. impecuniousnoss), and live an 
independent life. Do not become tho slave of (tho desire for) 
increase of riches, and live a life of freedom. Look not at one 
better-circumstanced than yourself, and be not envious (by thinking 
of him). Look at one worse off than you are, and live in a happy 
state of mind (at finding yourself better off). 


XXV. 

Before the time when you become intoxicated with the cup of 
Death (f. e. die), and succumb to the kicks of misfortunes : acquire 
capital on this road {u e., in this world), because there (f . e. in the next 
world) you will derive no advantage if you go empty-handed» 
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XXVI- 

0 Knower of tlie secrets of tlie minds of OYcry bod^^ and tbo 
Helper of every one in a state of misery 1 O Accepter of the repent- 
ance and apologies of every body ! Accept niy repentance and 
apology for every sin (of mine). 

XXVIL 

No one ever readied a place of eminence by practising disre- 
spect : to be respectful is a pearl which has not been found by every 
seeker. The regulation of every kingdom consists of respect (L c. 
in paying dno regard to the different gradations^ of society). * It is 
n crown which has not been bestowed on any one but a King. 

XXVIII. 

Owing to avarice, I wandered about good and evil (/. <?. commit- 
ted good and bad deeds) for along time : from life I obtained nothing 
except idle desire. 0 God ! (I do not know) how long tie breath of 
life will last. Come to my assistance, because there is no redresser 
of wrongs except Thee. 

XXIX. 

0 Lord ! l^nliven our hearts (which have become dead by- 
reason of sinfulness) with Tliy grace. Prescribe the remedy of 
patience for all (our) pains {L e, grant ns patience to endure the 
troubles of this world). How can this creature (i- e. man) know 
what he should ask for ? Thou art the Knower (of oui' needs) i 
bestow on us what Thou knowest (that we require). 


E|%of Vavs 
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REVIEWS ON PART I, 


I. Opinions of Educational authorities- 

(1), Opiuion of Choiedliri Nali BahJish, B> A., Principal, Isldmia 
College, Lahore. 

I find your Trauslation Part;. I. very useful for the Persian, 
reading students of tlie Inter-mediate Classes. You are right in 
thinking that a Professor, equally conversant with English and 
Persian languages, is as yet a desideratum in the Colleges of our 
Province, and therefore the need of such a work cannot be over- 
stated. 

Your translation is at once litoral,^ clear, and idiomatic, and 
this is indeed a great merit, especially when we consider the high- 
flotvn language of the text. Your explanation of allusions and 
metaphors, yonr lucid notes, comments, and biographical sketches 
are additional happy features of your publication. 

I trust therefore that the students rvill appreciate this useful 
book j_,and prefer it to many other attempts of the, kind. 


(2). Opimon of Lala Isadd Las, M. A., Trofessor,,lRandhir Coikg^, 
Kapdrtkcda. - 

I have the greatest pleasure in recommending your book toevow 
candidate preparing for the University examinawon. The charming 
-simplicity of language and the total absence of the least afEeotation 
which spoils the pages of the other books of its kind already extanfe 
in this country, render it a capital book. Along with a strict regard 
for the English idiom, the book evinces a close adherence to the 
.Persian text. , Lives of the authors given before every, extract, and 
the metres of the poems prefixed to every piece, are isaloulatyL to 
.afford gi'oat assistance to the students. There is one more valuabla 
feature which must be particularly mentioned, . and that is the 
addition of meet explanations wherever they have appeared necessary. 
The choice in this respect Has been highly felicitous. Tn the end! 
may safely say that a better translation for oxaminatioh purposes 
ne^ hot be desn-ed — ^at all'evohts, snob a desire would not be likely 
'•■to be easily gi-atified. , , , - 

.The book merits a hearty reception from the studehfe,. 


, . ' (S). r Opinmi df }lr. M. V. Mo(di&>-ji, B. A., Prof mor, Bgr/dan, 
College, cZahpre. ' • . ■■ ■ ' . 

1^';,;,, ,^,|thmk ypU-haT© done a, great 'keiwicfttothe'stndeatit^i'^^^ 
them to imnslate-Ppi'sisth.-mto 

the^ to study, with, Frofessop of Persian ^ 
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“word of Bnglisli. I am stare I would have received great help from 
this translation^ had it been available in the days I had to go up for 
my examination. It would have saved me a great deal of time and 
trouble, which I had to waste upon getting up the Persian Course 
on account of the want of a book which would give me the infor- 
mation which is contained in your book. 

The biographical notes and the indication of the metre in which; 
the various poems- are written are in my opinion, very noteworthy 
features of the book. This is the kind of information which the 
Mouivis are generally unable to give. 

I am sure the book wilhbe extremely useful to P. A. students*. 


(4) . Opinion of Lala Devi Dyal, A*y Professor^ D* . 

College^ Lahore , . 

I have read your translation of the Persian Intermediate Course of 
the Panjab University^ Part 1.^ with some care, and I find that} it is at - 
once literal and idiomatic. Youx' explanations, here and there, will 
considerably help the students in understanding their Course, There 
is no doubt that none hut those that have suffioieut experience,. lAi ■ ' 
the line of translation-work can undertake the : s^esponsible task hf 
rendering the diflSoult passages from the florid writings bf;,the^ 
Persian poets into English, " ^ * " . - , 

I think your translation can be used with great adyantag^m, 
the E. A.. Clashes of our College. , 

(5) , Opinion of Lala Ganga Bam^ M, Professor, D, ‘ 

CoUfege, La&ore, \ 

The translation^ as was expected^ from your long ,conne<xtfbn^^ 
with Tmnslating Department of the Panjah Chief Oouft,. has ^ 

aduibably done, though the translation is Jiterah yCHhe.senC^xiJ 
clear, and the idiom good. The addition of a largehiiim’^r ofe 
explanations of difficult lines is a ueV f^ntufe of the' work which^ ^ 
enhances its usefulness, ^ , 

The get-up of the work ie very good* . - , / v > / 

; , In my opinion, the work will prove really mseful1p,1^C ^ 

fpC'whose benefit .it i$ inter'^-^ 

, ; (6|, . Opinion of JMa 

[ Lahore. 

" 5bophd. language ^ is not much Hked.hy zuost'olft^ 
hpofc'whichlOsseiis their 

0: welcomedrhy '' them ' yery '' eagerl^/^';Yofri-hoW" 

./becpme^pbj^l#,' and deservedJy;‘p^^fda^‘^il^h:ja^ge;{^^ 

Oimurm ibom 
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Permit me to compliment', you on your good BuglisTi, In this 
ipect; as might hare been expected> you differ markedly from the 
iinary translator of text-books, 

I trust the other parts of your book ’will he of the same merit. 

(7), Opinion of Lala Jiya Eam^ M. A,, Professor, Govemmeni 
iUege, Lahore, 

I find that the translations are faithful and, the explanations 
ief, but lucid. Notes about the lives of the authors and on the 
etres of their poems^ enhance the value of the book to students 
ading up for the Panjab University Intermediate Examination. 

II. Opinions of the Press. 

(1). Opinion of^^ The Panjab Observer 


PERSIAN INTERMEDIATE COURSE, 

'We have gone with pleasure through a translation by Mr. 
homas George, Head Translator of the Panjab Chief Court, of the 
toian Intermediate Course of the Panjab University. Translations 
pmptised in the poetical selections as a rule are not only dry reading, 
iut often convey no idea of, the original to the mind.of thP reader. 
itii lkvl George has succeeded in hje attempt, and deserves fo he 
JonCTakdated on Hs knowledge of Persian, as the translation of some 
if the most difficult passages in TJrfi/ Kiini, and Ghdlib has-been 
•endered by him literally'^yet idiomatically, and what renders the 
ifttempt more valuable is the addition of explanations whefever 
leoessary, which clearly bx'ing out the sense. Mr. George^s knowledge 
>f English and long experience as a translator is guarantee ^ of ac- 
mracy in the translation,* but even independent of this, the hook ^ 
Itself is superior, to any of the sort hitherto extant. It can be had of 
the translator himself for Rs. 1-4. Its geWp is also very good. 

(2) • Opirdon of The Tribune P 

We have been favoured with a copy of Translation and Expla-, 
nataon ^(Part 1) of the Persian Intermediate Course,^^ by Thomas 
Georgey Esq., Head Translator, Chief Court, Punjab- - , . ' 

The book supplies, a long-felt Vrant, in providing the P, A, 
^^hftents with a literal, as well as idiomatic translation of theirT?ersi»n 
wThe explanations >7hioh“ are^^appended. toihe difficplt'an<l 
^|^:^nt passages of the hook, together with the short lives of the 
?^i|||ibfs,and a general priticismoJ their wbris, greatly enhance the 
5 ,^|p|f..^d’^atti^ctivenek of thiswoyk,' ^ ^ ” ' " - ' 

prove' a ''great: .help 'M: the; 

:aupef sidiSiM b0oki of its' hindJ: 
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(8). Opinion of “ The Panjab Painotj* 

We have been favoured with a copy of Translation and Essplancb^ 
tion of the Persian Intermediate Course of the Punjab University, by Mr» 
Thomas George, Head Ti'anslator, Chief Court, Panjab. The book 
comprises extracts from the poems of Urfi, Kfiani, GMiib, Sa’di, and 
Niziimi. Mr. George’s name is a gnai'antee of the accuracy of tho 
text and the faithfulness of the translation. The printing and 
the general get-up of the volume are good. Students preparing 
for the Intermediate Examination of the Panjab University, ■whose 
second language is Persian, "will find the book of great use, and as 
KasiUd Utfi, comprised in the volume, constitute a production of 
some inei’it in the vast and varied range of Persian literature, the 
book will bo sought after by the general reader also. 


(4). Opinion of "The Hindu, Advocated 

A copy of the book entitled the Translation and Explanation of 
the Persian Intermediate Course by Mr. Thomas George has been 
sent to us for I’eview. The book appeal’s to be neatly printed and 
excellently got up, and the price is Ks, 1 annas 4 only. The trans- 
lation, so far as good language and faithfulness to the original texfe 
go, is superior to other, works of tlie kind commonly: sold in ths' 
Bazaar. The explanatry notes are copious, and would meet the 
demand of those, who, “for want of a Professor conversant 'with both 
the Persian and the English language,” need them obviously very 
badly. 


■ (5). Opinion of " The ArjunaP 

Mr. Thomas George, He%d Translator, Chief Court, Punjab, has 
supplied a’ long-felt -want in bringing but a good translation, with 
necessary explanations and notes, of the Pierman Intermediate (P. A;) 
Co’ttrsa of the Punjab University. As, no College in the ihinjab, so 
far as we know, employs a Persian Professor who is sufiSciently 
acquainted -with the English language and idiom, students of Persian 
have always been dissatisfied with the old Moulvis. They ought toi 
thank Mr. George for the service he has thus rendered them;. And- 
.;«« the Persian Course is seldom changed by the - Univeisity, Mr. 
^^orge’s book will, do good for many years to come. , P^ I; 
bontaiuB Hie verse portion of the Course, and P^t IL,frbieh,is^»b<Rit 
to be is.sned, will treat of the prose portion'. , PepSii fiidhtihgi sfttd ^ 
general get-up is all that could be desired, ' , 


UxM-i-A-m fiasss, lAlbsm. 




